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- EXPLANATION of the FRONTISPIECE. 


Temple of Hymen appears in the Back Ground, where a Figure of 
Swi is placed, at whofe Shrine a Bride and Bridegroom ate going to 
offer their Devotion’, led by Cupid in a Band of Flowers, and preceded by 


he Graces. 











ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


icinal letters of Sterne are received, and two’ of them inferted 
on a we confider ourfelves much obliged by our correfpondent for 
his ptomife to fearch for ther manufcripts of the fame author. 


The Incefluous Mother is intended for next month, 


A Country Corre/dondent may reft affured we thall give a fummary of Mr. = 7 
Hattings’s trial, fufficient to fatisfy the curiofity of our readers. 


Long political difquifitions do not come within our plan: we therefore = [| 
muft decline accepting the promifed favours of Albertus; but advife that ex- | 
evllent writer 10 give the public his opinions in a pamphlet. | 


The conrinuation of the Art of the Stage is received; as alfo Two Let- | 7 
ters (in Continuation) on Education. 


Awi-braifer wil find that the revived amufement of boxing will very 
fhortly be over :—it is nor a game at which every man can play, and the 
public will fuon be difguited with ir. : 


Ambaffadors are the reprefentatives of Kings—we meddle not with the { 
Lord’s anointed : this hint muft fatisfy 2 in the Corner. ; 


Lines by Frances - and Delia, will certainly be inf rred. The Anacreon- 
tic, and four eptgrams, by uonymous, are alfo approved. | 


Crito thall appear in the courfe of the following months. 
The account of .4mferdam is come to hand. 


Leonidas has ovr thanks ; his writings are worthy attention, and we foli- 
cit the continuance of his correfpondence, 


The Police of Lendon would receive little advantage from the letter 
addveffed to them by Civis. He thould lay his complaint, fupported by 
evidenwe, before the Lord Mayer. | 


The Fragments fhall have infertion as defired,, according to the fucceffion 
ef their numbers. 


Great Rujly Fufly is a little wretched exertion of fpleen. 


Therp's co Mrs. lachbald thould convey his obfervations to 
private manner, 


the lady in a 


Our poctic correfpondents may reit effured, every attention thall be paid 
te their favours. : : 


























Ay os 


UR Correfpondents of Jaft Year have, by their 
literary Contributions, flattered us with the | 
moft pleafing as well as effential Proofs of their 
Approbation. To fecure a continuation of their good 
Opinion and Favours, is an Obje& which we fhall, 
on every future Occafion, evince our Zeal to deferve, 
and we truft the diftinguifhed. Reputation » which. 
The Town and Country Magazine has acquired, for 
Originality, Variety, and Excellence of Writing and. 
Anecdote will increafe on every Publication. 


To our Readers we owe much. An univerfal 
Circulation and a confiderable Increafe of the Num- 
bers fold, are the moft convincing Teftimonies that can 
be adduced, of their Satisfation, and we are compe- 
tent to aflure them that we have by us, and are daily 
acquiring, not only a choice Collection of curious 
Materials, from the Works of the moft celebrated 
and fcarce Writers, but very many interefting and 
elegant Pieces in Manufcript, among which are fome 
beautiful, interefting, and affeCting Tales, with many 


elegant Effufions of Poetic Fancy, 


B2 The 














OE a8} 

The Biographical: Effays we have to bring for- 
ward, under the Title of Téte a Téte, will be found 
highly entertaining, not only from the Characters ~ 
= and Situations of the Perfons defcribed, but the || @ 
extraordinary Incidents and fecfet Anécdotes which » | 
they contain; and we are able to affure the Public that 
among thofe which we haye now ready and in pre- 
paration, there are fome which will furprifeas much =~ 













as any that have yet appeared in the Circle of (| 
Bean Monde, ; % 
_. From verbal Thanks in common-place Compli- i ‘ 
tents we could not éxpe& much Confidence ; but 4 
we truft that the Public, judging in Part from what 


we have done, will reft affured we are fincere in é 
promifing Improvement, ; 


The Exertions we make fhall be the Criterion ‘ ’ 
of out Gratitude—and we reft confident that as thofe j 

Exertions fhall render us worthy of Encouragement 
and Support, a generous and liberal Public will not 
with-hold either. 
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The PorrtTicat STATE of Europe 
for January, 1788, 


T HE prefent ftate of politics in 
Europe affords a very extenfive field 
for fpeculation. Liberty, which is the 
common right of every country, revives 
upon the continent, and vindicates her 
claims againft the oppreffions of defpo- 
tifm. In Ruffia and*Germany, humanity 
has been her harbinger, new codes of 
criminal law have been publifhed in each 
of thofe empires, foufided upon prin- 
ciples of mercy as well as juftice, fing 
formed for the purpofe of preventing the 
commiffion of offences. , 
The war between the Ruffians and 
the Turks has opened with difgrace 
to the former, which has fuffered “a 
defeat of her naval power, a circum- 
ftance which has feverely hurt the pride 
of the emprefs, who vows vengeance 
againft the Porte, and has given ftrong 
proofs of a determination to pufh on hof- 
tilities with the utmoft vigour, which fhe 
will now be the better able to purfue,._ as 
the r has declared openly an in- 


tention to give her fuccour. 
. In this fiewation of affairs, Poland mutt 
jnevitably faffer feverely. Nothing can 





exceed the diftrefs of the unfortunate in- 
habitants. ‘The rapine and ravages of 
both parties are fo enormous, it is diffe 
cult to fay which are moft zealous in 
difgracing human nature. Poland is truly 
unfortunate from locality. Impotent in 
itfelf, and fituated between two great 
contending empires, without an pofii- 
bility of accommodating both, it is al- 
ways fated to become a prey to each, 
Already harraffed by the fubGifiing contell 
between the Ruffians and the Turks, 
new evils approach. The emperor comes 
forward as an additional grievance, pre- 
fencing his multitudes of hungry foldiers 
to devour that fuftenance already too 
contracted for the miferable inhabitants 
themfelves. 

The Porte, alarmed at this jundtion, 
trembles for its exiflence, and calls on 
France for fuccour: but the court of 
Verfailles declines rendering her any 
affiftance, feeling that every exertion of 
wifdom and power are fcarcely adequate 
to prevent a civil commotion in her own 
territories, where Freedom has blown 
her trump, and roufed every clafs of the 
peaple, from the princes of the blood 
down to the peafant, to a fenfe of their 
{ubordinate wretchednels and flavith fitu- 





ation— 






























6 Tbe Generous Sailor. 


ie Oe viving the} very loud murmurs. The Irith are highly 
Fg Raa se Ral rad by founding in their claims; they call for 
banithing fuperttition and fervility, and equal rhage tee i a privilege 
yeviving the almott extinguithed fires of and profit, ether politica nt he count 
religious and civil liberty. The French | cial, that England enjoys: and the courfe 
cliament infilts upon the emancipation | of the enfuing fefhions of parliament will 
Sof the duke of Orleans and other exiles | probably prove, that the fyftem laid 
‘from the court. ‘] hey’ demand an abo- down tor the marquis to purfue, will not 
lition of fetrres de cachet, and they de- | only dilappoint the expectations of the 
mand it in a manner the moft effeAual: | people, but increate their difcontents :— 
taking for example the conduct of the ' their demands go to every thing, theres 
‘Englith hou of commons to the Stuart | fore cannot be augmented. 
rinces, they hoidly refolve not to grant 
Fipplies till their grievances are removed, | 
ButthoughFranee retufesaict tothe Purks, 
it is not prohable that the king of Pruffia 
will idly look on, He has demanded an Af 
explanation from the eraperor of his ine | on a rainy morning, as I was walk- 
tentions; and if it is not fuddenly given, | ing along one of the back fireets of this 
a declaration on his part of an inimical | city, I was very much ftruck with the 
nature will probably be the confequence. | melanchcly figure of a blind man, who 
The Dutch, like the Turks, have | was endeavouring to excite charity, by 
heen deceived in their expectations from | finging a love-fick ballad. Mifery could 
France. ‘Their efforts to thake off the | not have found among the numbers of 
contro! of the Stadihokler have termi- , diltreffed mortals, a fourm more fuited to 
nated in a reftitution of what he calls his | her nature. 
rights, and the ruin of thofe who op- | Whilft I was contemplating the 
poled him: but the fpirit of -indevend- | wretchednefs of the object, and com- 
ence fii'l remaine, and it is probable paring it with the flrain which neceffity 
domeflic feuds will very fhorily recom- | compelled him to chaunt, a failor, who 
mence; for the rights of the people, ! came whifiling along the ftreet, with a 
though they often fleep, never die. | ftick under his arm, ftopped and pur- 
At the commencement of thefe con- | chafed a ballad of him. God preferve 
tefts, Great Britain affumed a conduct! you! cried the blind man, for I have 
wife and fpirited; and to that conduct | not tafted bread this bleffed day: when 
muft be imputed the re‘.oration of the | the failor, looking round him for a mo- 
—_ of Orange, as it is clear the French | meng, {prung up four fleps into a baker’s 
ad refolved upon oppofing the Pruffian | fhop, near which he dood, and returned 
forees in their march to Amfterdam. | immediately, thruft a fmall loaf quietiy 








Th GENEROUS SAILOR, 


"EW wecks ago, I remember it was 


The confequence of this meafure is, that | into the poor man's hand, and went off — 


both countries, after increafing their | whilftling as he came. 






naval armaments, have reduced them to 
the peace eflablifhinents. 

On domefiic afiaivs there is not mueh | 
to obferve. Mr. Pitt keeps his fituation | 
of minifter with the general affent of | 
the natian. Lord North has retired, by 


which the celebrated coalition party js 





I was fo affected with this fingular a&t 
of generofity, that I called the honeft 
feaman back to me, taking the little fil- 
ver I had about me, which I think was 
no more than four fhillings; thy noble- 
nefs of foul, faid I, and the goodnefs of 
thy heart, my lad, which I have feen fo 














diffolved ; and Mr. Fox has been defested | bight an inflance of, makes me forry 
by feveral of the voble jord’s friends, | that I caunot reward thee as thou doft 
who have enlifled under the flandard of | deferve. I muft, however, beg your 
the miniler. acceptance of this trifle, as a fmall tef- 
The appointnent of the marquis of | timony how much I admire thy gener- 
Buckingham to the lord lieute#ancy of | ous nature. God blefs your noble ho- 
Ireland has gained for the minifter a nour! faid the failor, and thank you; but 
temporary popularity in that kingdom: | we will divide the prize-money fairly ; 
but this, we venture to pronounce, will | fo, flepping back to the blind man, he 
prove a very tranfent gleam. His fpeech | gave hun half of it; and, clapping him 
on opeuing tue {ellons has already raifed | upon the fioulder at the fame time, he 
' added 
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SNe il i, 


added withal, here are two fhillings for 
thee, my blind Cupid, for which you are 
not obliged to me, but a noble geutleman 
who ftands within five yards of you ; fo 
get into harbour and make thyfelf warm, 
and keep thy hum-ftrum for fairer wea- 
ther. ‘hen giving his hat a quick wave 
over his head, he thanked me again, and) 
went nimbly down the ftreet. 

Would the money-loving man have 
sbferved this blind fongfter ? If he had, 
would his eyes have been open, or fenfes 
awake to the noble act of the honeft 
feaman? Or if they had, would he not 
have fheltered himfelf in the old obferva- 
tion, that failors get their moncy like 
horfes, and fpend it like afles!—If this 
be fo, I thank my propitious ftars that 
I am not a money-loving man. 

It is, I believe, pretty generally 
agreed, that, in the eye of mankind, the 
fchemes and defigns of men derive their 
principal merit and ec/at from their 
fuccefs alone ; while individuals are dif- 
pofed to eftimate things according to 


_ the labour and pains which they have 


beftowed in acquiring them. We can, 
therefore, no longer wonder that they, 
whofe livés have been one continued 
fcene of toil and trouble in acquiring 
money, fhould be tenacious of. potlefling 
it, and derive their importance from it. 


-But be that as it may, poor as I am, and 


oor as I am like to be, I would not 
orego the difpofition of mind, to which 
I awe the honeft pleafure I received 
from the generous deed of the failor, for 
all the riches which have been acquired 
by money-loving men, from the time of 
Tyre and Sidon to the prefent hour. 

I do not affect to delpife riches ; on 
the contrary, I with to be rich. But God, 
who reads my heart, knows that it is 
not from a fordid motive, or from any 
fuperiority that wealth may give me; 
but that I might extend the circuit of 
my benevolence, and practife the duties, 
as well as feel the fentiments of charity. 

The rich have no real advantage over 
others, but in this delightful employment 
of exerting their wealth for the purpofes 
of beneficence.—The fecret figh which 
I heave for the wretched, and the filent 
tear which I thed over the miferable, 
however unaccompanied they may be 
wih adétual almfgiving, are equally re- 
corded in the volume of heaven, with 
the moft bountiful acts of chari y ;-.and 
we weil know, that in a future world, 

z 


England; @ Tranflation from the Fiench. 
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the contents of that volume will deter= 
mine our final fate and unalterable 
allotment. 





ENGLAND. 


A Tranflation from a French Pampblet 
entitled ANTICIPATION. 


ae THIS city ({peaking of London) is 

' three times more extenfive than it 
was in the 18th century; and, as all the 
force of England may refide, without 
danger, in the capital, becaufe its com- 
merce is the foul of it, andthe commerce 
of a ——! peopledoes not draw after 
it thofe misfortunes which it caufes ia 
abfolute monarchies, England has al- 
ways followed its ancient fyftem. This 
fyftem is good, becaule it is not the 
monarch who is enriched, but individu- 
als; from thence 1s produced that equa- 
lity which prevents exceflive opulence 
and exceflive mifery. 

“* The Englifh are always the firft | 
penpte in Europe; they enjoy the glory 
of having fhewn to their neighbours the”! 
fort of government which agrees beft 
with men jealous of their rights and of 
their happinefs. They no longer make 
proceffions ‘for the memory of Charles 
the Firft ; they fee clearer in politics. 
They have erected a ftatue to i'.¢ pro- 
tector Cromwell; we cannot fay whe- 
ther the marble of which it is compofed 
is white or black, it is fo much a mix- 
ture of both. . The affemblies of the 
people are neverthelefs held in front of 
this ftatue, becaufe the great man whom 
it reprefents, was the veritable anthor 
of their happy and anchangeable confti- 
tution, ‘The Irith and Scotch have pre- 
fented a requeft to parliament, praying 
to have the names of Ireland and Scot- 
land ghalithed, that they may make but 
one body, one mind, and one name with 
England, as they are already one by we 
patriotifin which animates them.” 

The pride of hereditary nobility has 
been the caufe of preventing the rife and 
welfare of many of the Mites and coua- 
tries of Europe, In France formerly, if 
a nobleman was reduced, and with the 
remains of his fortune entered into mer 
cantile bufinefs, in order to retrieve it, 
he was obliged to deliver up his fword to 
the governor of the province, with his 
coat of sams and efeutcheons. If fuce 
cefsful enough to quit the avocation, he 

then 
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then might reclaim thofe marks of ho- 
nour, and refume his rank. In Spain, 
perhaps not a fingle inftance has occurred 
of a grandee, though his finances were 
évec_ fo deranged, embarking m any 
kind of commercial employment ; and in 
the petty ftates of Germany it ts very 
nearly the fame in the abave refpect. In 
England, however, it is entirely differ- 
eut, and many inftances have occurre 
of noblemen placing their younger fons 
in a trading v0 
deemed an honourable and uleful pur- 
fuit. 





BONES. 
EYE RY man, as Shandy fays, has 


his hobby-horfe—it is certain, how- 
ever that all men have dones—in their 
bodies a fufficient number, sould they be 
content—but they muft forfocth have 
other bones. ‘ 

The Aatefman's bone is a good place— 
Look at him while he picks it. What 
a fnarling he makes if any one dares but 
approach it; there he keeps gnawing and 
gnawing, until a ftronger cur fnatches it 
from hmm. Yet he never lofes fight of 
his favourite bone. 

Two great dogs f{narled for many years 
about a*done, and juft as they were about 
to divide it amicably, in came a little 
puppy, and fnatching up the done ran 
away with it. 

The Lawyer has his bone,—a good 
fee—which he keeps mumbling at, until 
he can get no more marrow, then leaves 
eff, in hopes of another. 

Thepar/on has an ecclefiaftical bone,— 
a good living ; no cur fuarls more when 
he bas got it, but he is a {paniel all over 
before the done is thrown at him; yet 
on the.very fight of it, cries Nolo 
Tpifcopari, which is, being interpreted, I 
ain exceedingly glad to get at it. 

The phyfician too has his done, which 
is tnoft commonly a done of contention 
between him and the patient, the latter 
wifhing to be well, and the former in- 
clining to rrolong the ciftemper. There 
ate pretty pickings from medical bones. 

Vhe merchant has an excellent~ done 
in time of war, called a contrad. There 
is adeal of meat in this donz,.and the 
juices and marrow are rich and palatable, 
but they are very catravagant mailers 


A Tribute of Serfibilitv: 


ofeffion, asit is molt jullly ] 





who throw fuch bones to their dogs; 
they might ferve to feed many a poor 
family. 

The trading juffice has many excellent 
bones : indeed, every poor or rich devil 
who comes under his knowledge, is a 
bone which he will not throw into New. 
gate until he has picked it quite clean. 

A new play is an excellent done for a 
critic, and although he be moft ignorantly 
toothlefs, he keeps mumbling and mumb- 
ling it in his mouth until he has be- 
flabbered half the Newfpaper with its 
This kind of cur barks loud, as well as 
fnarls. ‘The managers of the winter 
theatres promife feveral bones for them 
to pick; indeed during the fummer, 
which may be called the theatrical dogs 
days, they atmoft all go mad. 

Every man therefore has his done, 
every man will pick his done, and keep 
it as long as he can. ¥. 





A Triputs of SensiBivity, frem 
FRANCES to GiORGIANA CHRIS* 
TIANA, 


On feeing her fuckling her Child. 
He ardent foever the lover may be 


previous to marriage—a child muft 
increafe ahd more clofely cement his 
affections. 

A beautiful girl muft ever kindle emo- 
tions .of defire in a man of fenfibility.— 
But a chafte and tender wife with an 
infant fmiling at her breaft, muft be to 
her hufband the moft exquifite enchant- 
ing object upon earth. 

She muft alfo be the moft flattering ; 
for every endearment beftowed upon the 
child, will find credit in his heart, as a 
proof of affection beftowed upon him- 
felf. 

The wife then, who fuckles her own 
infant, evinces her wildom as well! as her 
tendernefs; fhe lays both her hufband 
and her child under an obligation of 
kindnefs that can never be abfolved. 

Women fhould recolle@, there is a 
time when the charms of beauty mnrfft 
ceafe, and the paffions o! youth give 
way to the intellectual plcafures of age. 
It is then good nature and good fenfes 
with thut effential ingredient a chearful 
difpofition, complete the conqueft of 
female influence. 

The 
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The FORTUNATE ExTRICATION. 
44 Story recited in a Letter from Paris. 


wat KING in the Tuileries, I met 

a lady whofe face appeared familiar 
to me-—though my memory could not 
recall her name, nor recollect where I 
had feen her. 

Our eyes continued fixed on each 
other as we approached, and by a mu- 
tual inclination of our faces en pa/fant, 

inftantly recognized the features of 
Milfs B » whom I knew in an hum- 
ble and virtuous fphere in London, and 
whom 1 had often pointed out as a true 
figure of piety in pattens. 

I ftopped fhort 

She did the fame 

I bowed—fhe curtfey’d, and in the 
fame inftant we recognized each other— 
Shook hands, and walked on together. 

In the time of pafling a few prelimi- 
nary compliments, we had infenfibly got 
into the rue St. Honore 

‘© Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Mifs B 
while an enchanting {mile upon her lips 
difplayed the ext: -emites of her white re- 
gular teeth, ** Nous avons paff’s le bou- 
tique de madame L » marchande de 
mode,"’ whecling to the right; and twen- 
ty yards from thence itood madame 
L ’s fhop. 

We entered the fhop, and Mifs B-—— 
pulling out her purfe, paid feven louisd’ors 
for laces, Englith gauzes, and ribbands. 

Where could the pick vp fo much 
money ? where could fhe get fe much 
good French? faid I to mytelf: and the 
anfwer which my imagination inftantly 
fugeefted, was not much in favour of 
Mils L ’s virtue. 

I would have continued ruminating ; 
but, Monfeur, voulez vous me. faire 
i houneur allez chez moi pour prendre du 
chocolat, for the time, diffipated my 
{candalous furmifes. 

An anchorite could not have refufed 
acquiefcence to fuch a requeft, coming 
from fuch a woman, and conveyed, as 





























it was, with the moft tender folicitude of 
the eye. 
Mis B ’s houfe being fituate in 


the farther extremity of the rue de Riche- 
lieu, we went thither in a hackney- 
coach, and—we arrived; and, fitting 
upon a fofa covered with crimfon, 
a canopy above, with feftoon curtains 
depending, and 
Jan. 1788. 
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| chamber-door, 





glalles fo fined m the 





room as to give different views of the 
objects on the fofa. 

A thoufand ideas crowded into my 
mind, each tending to infpire the moft 
voluptuous fenfations. The time clapfed 
from our meeting to our fitting, oars 
but a tranfient moment ; fo powerful, | 
alluring are the charms of a beautiful 
woman’s converfation, that intermediate 
ideas apparently have no exiftence, but 
fly like a fuccefiion of fhadows. 

She mult be a an angel, faid I, 
driving away 2 grofs idea which had 
obtruded itfelf, into my mind. So we 
killed about two minutes inconveriation, 
clofed by a quotation from Mifs B ° 
* Curfe on all laws but thofe which 
love has made!” exclaimed Milfs B ’ 
darting fire from her eyes—tire pf the 
Promethean kind—fire electrical! and 
fuch was the fhock upon my heart, I 
ftarted, and down fell the curtain. 

Chocolate was now ferved; and our 
converfation, which now had become 
familiar, proceeded again to animation. 
I panted with more than maiden curio- 
lity to know the real fituation of Mifs 
B » Ihad thrown out feveral hints 
to draw it from her, but a veil of re- 
ferve kept me in doubt. 

We had finifhed our chocolate, and 
were in the molt agreeable tete-a-tete, 
fitting clofe to each other, her hand 
gently prefied in mine, and her looks in- 
dicating tender fenfations, &c, &c. &c. 

There is at times fomething fo ex- 
preflive and irrefiftible in a pretty wo- 
man’s looks, that we may difcover by 
her countenance, that index of the mind 
—her wifhes—her—nay, we may cn 
fuch occafions penetrate into the inmott 
recefles of her foul —~-e' un t. mpo anche 
che amore na/fce improvel/s Jen alcune 

rife ‘ffione—una Jatezza bella, ci rapijce 
ci de termina. 

I was jut beginning to read the fe- 
cond chapter of Milfs h——'s heart— 

When a loud knock at the door 
ftartled us. 

‘he footman gave a gentle tap at the 

and was admitted by 

lifs 5 ——, who pulled the flring of a 
falling bolt. 

In France they are 
convenience. 

The footman, in words almoft -unin- 
telligible, from quick refpisation, @n- 
nounced the arrival of his mafter 
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Knock —knock——the footman ran 
down ftairs to open the door. 

There was no time to be loft on our 
parts; but female Invention felom fails 
on fach immergencics ; te Suis entrete~ 
nue par Monfieur de ——, capitain aux 
gardes Fran; oi/es, il faut que vous vous 
cacbiez, wd de fuite, fous le lit dans 
fautre chambre. : 

I inftantly entered the contiguous bed- 
room, and obeyed her hints; and had 
not been well lodged under my lurking 
retreat, before I heard the captain ad- 
drefs his mifirefs. 

Mifs B—— artfully feigned a violent 
hread-ach and fudden illnefs, to efcape 
the importunities of her lover, and the 
difcovery of the caufe of her coufufion 
and embarrafiment. 

The captain, however, entered the 
room where I was, on pretence of fearch- 
ine for a book: his miftrefs followed 
him quivering with agitation. 

They feated themfelves on the fide 
of the bed: 1 lay under it. 

The captain had found the hook ; it 
was La Pucclle d Orleans; Ue read a 
few lines aloud; then throwing it down, 
he toyed with his lady, but all in vain; 
yudence and fhame dictated to Mifs 

—— the neceffity of a cautious refift- 
ance. 

From the athletic legs of the captain, 
I could judge that bis perfon was for- 
midable; and his fword had fallen froin 
the bed on the floor. I felt an unufual 
tremor—per{pired and refpired ; for, en- 
deavouring to breathe foftly, had a con- 
trary effect. 

A thoufand difmal ideas took poflefion 
of iny foul ; the probability of being dif- 
covered in a fituation ‘of fuch evident 
, erty the fear of his pricking me to 





death; the probability of efcaping by 


ibe Stage. 


to the gallies than I did at the captain’s 
departure; and Mifs B——’s joy, I may 
fay, was not Iefs than mine. Mutual 
congratulations paffed on the occafion ; 
and J promifed to renew my vifit, when 
circumftamces might be. more favour- 
able. 





* 


The ART of the STAGE. 


It may fee prefumptuous for a writer 
to come forward, at this day, with a 
treatife upon dramatic peetry, when fo 
many acthors, both ancient and modern, 
have written volumes upon the fubject, 
pregnant with learning, and replete with 
original obfervation. But we may fay 
with Seneca, * all truths have not yet 
been f{poken ;’’ and, upon the art before 
us, little has yet appeared, except what 
has related to the theory of the art, 
while the application of inflraétions to 
the practice have been neglefted. The 
heft difcourfes extant are only para- 
phrafes or commentaries upon Ariftotle ; 
and neither Dryden or Johnfon have 
fufficiently invefligated the fubject, or 
attempted to give it practical rules. 

The critics and Jogicians will refufe, 
perhaps, to admit this difindien in an 
art whofe rules feem tending entirely to 
pra@ice: but polite learning will fin 
port it; for it is natural in all arts to 
difimguith the Anowledge of maxims 
from the w/e of them: and it muft be 
admitted, that in the execution of all 
general rules, obfervations arife, which 
never occur in teaching the theory. 
hus architefure teaches the beauty and 
fymmetry of building, its noble propor- 
trons, and’ elegant ornaments; but docs 
not defcend to the defcription of a thow- 
fand neceflary conveniences, which the 


feizing his fword: but then the conie- } builder muft attend to in the execution 


qquences to the lady 

For near an hour the captain conrinu- | 
ed foliciting Mifs B——, but to no pur- 
fe ; the held out moft womanfully. 
Rie at fome tunes infifted with more than 
a lover’s warmth; the perfifled with 
more than female refolution. At lait, 
taking up his fword and hat, he depart- 
ed, faying, Peut-etre je reviendrai « 
fosr, mais j'e/pere que vos foyez en plus 
denne buwncur. 

Never did flave find greater joy at 
being released from a long confinement 








| of his work. 


It is jutt the fame with the sTacs. 
Many treatifts have been written upon 
dramatic poetry: its origin, progrefs, 
definition, fpecies, meafure of time, 
beauty of comtrivance, thought, man- 
ners, and language beft fuited to ir, are 
fubjects that have employed the ableft 
peus; but al thofe fubjects are within 
the theory. 

Obfervations upon thofe general rules, 
inftructions to prepare the incidents, to 
unite times and places, to preferve the 

d cen- 
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continuity of action, the connection of 
the fcenes, and the intervals of the acs, 
and many other particulars, form 


The Ant of the STAGE. 


Of which art, or practice, there is 
nothing left in antiquity; and perhaps 
the ancients never wrote on the fubject, 
as probably in their time every perfon 
was acquainted with it; and, indeed, it 
appears evidently in all their works. 

he moderns, it is clear, are unac- 
quainted with the art of the Rage, from 
neglecting, or, which is generally the 
cale, from being unable to read the dra- 
matic works of the ancients; whereas 
it may be fet down as a maxim, that it 
is impoffible to underftand dramatic 
poetry without the help of the ancients, 
and a thorough confideration of their 
works. 


Of the Ruces of the ANCIENTS. 


An attempt to eftablith thofe rules, 
will no doubt incur the affected con- 
tempt of managers and authors, who 
have neither genius nor learning fuffi- 
cient to comprehend their excellence ; 
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. & . . . } 
but the judicious will not be impofed | 
upon, or influenced by the opinions of | 

In things founded only in cuftom, as ia 


men, whofe aims are not to erced, but 
to gain by their profeffions. However, 
fince fome perfons, pretending to judg- 
ment and learning, and furreptitioufly 
obtaining the character of both, have en- 
deavoured, with appearances of reafon, 
to maintain the errors of the age, their 
objections demand an anfwer. 

" The principal of thefe objections are 
five: 

Fir, That we are not to make laws 
to ourfelves from cuftom and example, 
but from reafon, which ought to prevail 
over every authority. 

Secondly, That the ancients have 
often violated their own rules. 

Thirdly, That many dramatic poems 
of the ancients have been tranflated and 
aéted on our flage, without fucceis, 

Fourthly, That feveral modern plays, 
though quite contrary to thefe rules, 
have been acted with yery confiderable 
ayprobation. , 

Fifthly, That if thefe rigorous maxims 
fhould be followed, we fhould often lofe 
th-- greateft beauties of true ftories; their 
incidents having moft commonly hap- 
pened at different times, and in different 
places. 





As to the firfl objection, it is thus 
anfwered. The rules of the ftage are 
not founded on autherity, but on veafon, 
They are not fo much fettled by ex- 
ample, as by the natural judgment of 
mankind. We call them the rules of 
the ancients, becaule they pradctifed 
them with regularity and fame. Hav- 
ing fir obferved upon the nature ot 
moral actions, and the probability of 
human accidents in life, they drew their 
pidtures from the truth of the original; 
and thus reduced to an ert the dramatic 
poem, whofe progrefs to perfe&tion was 
very low, though ic was much in ufe, 
and at laft became admired by the whole 
world, 

The fecond objection is not of great 
weight. Reafon being alike in every 
part of the univerfe, equally requires 
every perfon’s fubmiffion to its dictates ; 
and if modern authors cannot difpenfe 
with the rules of the ftage, without of- 
fending reafon, no more could the an- 
cients; and where they have tranfgrefled, 
they cannot be excufed. ‘The ancients 
can only be propofed as models, where 
it appears they have foliowed reafon; 
and their bad examples can never ftand 
in extenuation of modern tranfgreffore. 


grammar, or the art of writing verfe in 
long or fhort fyllables, the poet may 
often exercife a licence againft received 
practice, and be imitated in it by others, 
becaule cuftom may often countenance 
what is erroneous in itfelf; buat in the 
rules of the fage, which depend upoh 
common fenfe and reafon, to deviate is 
criminal, becaufe the offence is not 
againft cuftom, but againft the natural 
light of reafon, which ought never to 
fuffer an eclipfe. And let it be remem- 
bered, in honour of the ancients, if they 


| have fometimes violated the art of the 








drama, the motive has been more 
powerful than the intereft of the play. 
Thus Euripides, in the Supplignts, pre- 
ferred the glory of his country to the 
perfection of his art, 

The third objefion has no force but 
on the ignorance of thofe who make it. 
It is true, fome dramatic poems, which 
were in the higheft eftimation among 
the ancients, have failed upon our ftage: 
but has not the fubjeét, and not the 
want of art, heen the caufe? and have 
not the alterations of the tranflator often 
deftroyed the graces and beauties of the 

C2 original? 




















original ?—A.nother point requires con- 
eres ay Se 
ited to the ens, whic 
ee data thasoiaation by a Lon- 
don or a Parifian audience ? There were 
, and the Rory of Thyefles was onc: 
fo that tranflators among the moderns 
have corrupted the ancients, by aicering 
the mconomy of their pieces; or the im- 
perfection m the matter injured the ex- 
cellency of the art. 

To overturn the fourth objection, we 
need only recollect, that thofe modern 
plays which have fycceeded, were wr 
partially approved. In thofe parts whic 
were reafonable, they were applauded ; 
and where reafonable, they were confilt- 
ent with the rules of the ancients. But 
Mill their faults were perceivable, and all 
the poet had to boaft was,-that the audi- 
ence, from indulgence to what was good, 
did not reprobate what was bad, 

Therefore the faccefs fo much boaft- 
ed of by moderns, {> far from contra- 
diGting the ancient rules of the flage, 
efablith their authority ; for thefe rules 
are an art, which brings forward the in- 
cidents of the drama with decency and 
probability, and which fecures approba- 
tion from the audience to the whole 

iece, of which many examples might 


Riven. 
» The fifth objetion is ridiculous. The 
rules of the ftage do not reje& the moft 
Mriking incidents of a flory; but they 
furnith the author with invention to ad- 
juft the circumilances of time and place, 
that they may not offend againft proba- 
bility... Stage-ineidents fhould not be 
reprefented as they are in the ftory, but, 
as they ought to be ; and the manner of 
doing that, is the great object of this 
treatile, 
(To be continued.) 





Remarks on Priny the Youncer. 
THE character of Pliny the younger, 


in whatever light it is viewed, is 
pleating. ‘The elegance of nis. writmgs 
réfulted from the elegance of his mind. 
Conlidered as a man of letters, and a 
man of the workl, he may be faid, more 
than any of the ancients, to deferve the 
epithet of ALL-ACCOMPLISHED. 

It has indeed been objeted, that his 
setters are too elaborate. Eafe, the cha- 
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. sacteriltic of the epiltolary ityle, is faid | 
| 















to be facrificed to ftudied ornament: but 
it fhould remembered by the cenfurers of 









lliny, that there ‘are beauties of art, as reader 
as well as of nature ;, and that art, even peauti 
when mifplaced, may produce an agrée- The 

able work; as nature may bring forth thofe, 
fomething .anomalous, which, though weak, 
termed a monfler by the naturalift, ma Their 





yet be beautiful.. The perufal of Pliny’s 


orea 
letters excites. a pleafure fimilar to that yo 
which. arifes from a view of an elegant of iu 
parterre, rather than, to that which is haps 
derived from rude beauties of unculti, from 
vated tracts and barren, mountains. finge 
Pliny is among thofe few ancient au- prov 
thors, who have. been tranflated into a He 
Englifh, without lofiog much of their fore, 
origina] .grace. Lord, Orrery aid Mr, ‘Plin 
Melmoth “em to refemble him in their read 
manners, as well as in their fiyle. The reli 
tafk was natural to them ; far while they 7 
expreffed their author’s ideas, they ex- ed i 
préffed their own. Both the tranflations fice' 
have uncommon merit; and if. a pre- the 
ference be given to,Melmoth’s, it muft gre 
at the fame time be acknowledged, that of 
a very great fhare of praife is due to that | cei 
of lord Orrery, e = fin 
‘The panegyric of Trajan has, like the cil 
epifties, been cenfured as ftiff, laboured, 
and affected: but if the beauties of the ci 
compofition can excufe the appearance 
of labour in the epiftles, with much‘ - 
greater reafon ought they to juftify it 
im a fet formal oration.: At an advanced 
period of literature, when tafté becomes ; 
too. capricious and depraved to endure 
the graces of nature and fimplicity, there a 
is no refource left for an author who % 
would acquire popularity, but to laboyr ’ 
in the invention of ingenious thoughts, | 


and in beftowing on his produétions the 
niceft polifh of art. .Panegyrical pieces 
of elogutncee are commonly of a! others 
the moft difficult, becaufe their fubjects 
are commonly thofe of all others the 
moft barren. What may be faid in 
praife of any man, may ulually be’com- 
prehended in few words, if only naked 
truth and unembellifhed fads are repre- 
fented. Whenever, therefore, it is re- 
quired, by the ceremonies of a public 
folemnity,,to expatiate on the virtues of 
particular perfons, the orator foous finds 
himfelf under a neceflity of fupplying 
the deficiency of matter, by ingenious 

turns and laboured’ ornaments. 
The compofitiogs of Pliny are not 
likely to pleafe the illiterate or fuper- 
ficial, 









ial, ‘Sounding periods, and:animated 
_ Sy aT vansltaa by. the vulgar 
reader, rather than the «lefs obvious 
beauties of correctne(s and refinement. 
The paffions and the imagination of 
thofe, whofe intellects and judgment are 
weak, .are often ftrong and, lively. 
Their mental appetite, like their ¢or- 
poreal, unaccuftomed to delicacy) learns 
to prefer coarfe viands to the dainti¢s 
of fuxury. Ain uncultivated mind per- 
haps fecls, at leaft, an equal pleafure 
from the rude ballad of an itinerant 
finger, with that which arifes to an im- 
proved tafte from the polithed pieces of 
a Horace, or an Anacreon, It is, there- 
fore, no derogation from the merits of 
Pliny, that he is not admired by: every 
reader. His elegance is too fubtle and 
refined for the vulgar eye. 

Though great genius may be ¢cifplay- 
ed in hewing even a rough ftatue, or in 
fketching an imperfect picture, yet will 
the judicious: connoifeur always feel a 
great pleafure in examining thole works 
of fculpture or painting which haye re- 
ceived the higheft polifh, and have been 
finifhed with the niceft traits of the pen- 
cil. 
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CHARACTER of Mr. Burke. 


Tranflated from the Latin of the Rev, 
Dr. Parr. 


At HENS was the parent and pa- 
tronefs of fcience—yet an Athenian 
audience would have attended to Burke 
with delight. They would have ad- 
mired his invention, would approved the 
copioufnels of his diction, and would 
have figured to their imaginations the 
goddefs Suada fitting upon his lips. 
Among the Romans, there were many 
who contidered as Attic, a dry ftyle, and 
poverty of fentiment, provided the lan- 
guage was polihhed, elegantly turned, 
and courtly; and who condemned the 
magnificent, copious flow of oratury. 
But many who prided themfelves on 
their tafte, their learning, and their judg- 
ment, were ignorant of the gradations, 
the inequalities, and variety of Attic elo- 
quence. Cicero himfelf was by fome info- 
bentlytermed diffufive, Afiatic, andtumid. 
In thefe days allo, there are not wanting 
thofe who infinuate, that Burke is defti- 
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13 
to béar the tufire of hit élo- 
quence. He who imitates Burke, may 
be fure that his model is marked .by 
Aatic excellence : he who hears him with 
delight, may be fatisfied that his own 
progrefs in literature is far from: con- 
temptible. 

That man: requires no ftudied pane> 
gyric as to his moral. character, whofe 
manners. aré conciliating. and agreeable, 
and whofe actions are direfted by .the 
rules of virtue. But the reétitude and 
integrity of Burke have, been fo obvioufly 
conipicuous, that, defying all fcrutiny 
into his owns, he may be juftified in ex- 
acting:a rigorous account of another's 
conduct. 


—_—-- 
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4n EXPOSITION of the 
APOCALYPSE. 


By the Rev. Josrrw Wiss. 
(Continued from . 504+) 


A FTER the judgment Dea) and 

Hades (not hell) are caft into hell, 
the lake of fire. . This is. the /econd 
death; 3. e. this fame bes Death, 
who was the perfon Death before, is to 
be the perfon Death again, in that place 
of everlafting punifhment, affigned to the 
wicked, to ohe Devil and bis Angels. 
Death and Hades mui here mean real 
perfons ;. viz. the evil. powers, of whom 
the firft has the power of the puni/- 
ment called Death, the feparation: of 
body and foul; and.the other prefides o- 
ver the glace called Hades, the region 
of fouls difbodied. Death, the punift- 
ment fo called, ‘and: Hades, the place fo 
called, cannot be caft.into hell: the per- 
fons Death and Hades muft be caft into 
hell. The cafling into hell ig plainly lite- 
ral, refpecting Death and Hades, as it is 
refpecting Satan. As to the ftate. of 
death, it muft ceafe, refpecting. the Juft, 
at the refurreétion: and a fecond fate of 
death muft be prepared for the wicked, , 
which they muft fuffer along with the 
perfon Death, the Angel of. Death, 
chap. xx. 15. Likewile the place called 
Hades muft be deftroyed by the confla- 
gration, and exift no more: there will be 
no more needof it. Onlythe perfon Hades 
will remain, and be caft along with the 





tute both of energy and modulation: 


but fuck affected fentiments proceed from 








perfon Death into hell, Let it be under- 
ftood thin, that the werds Death and - 
Hadet, 
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Hades, in this plac ify not places 
but perfor. ee ae chs a eee 
xv. £4; 96. Death thoald be underfteod of 
aperfen. See Rev. vi. 8. where the word 
death is fed firft of the perfon, then of 
the . That there isa perfon Death 
is a Jewith belief; and to Jewit: ideas 


the fpitit refers. The Jews called the 
ef death Sammael. See Sanford 
de Defcenfu, fib. i. § 26. Gale's Court 


of the Gentiles, lib. i. chap. 4. See Exqd. 
aii. 23- It is a farther evidence that the 
word Death, in this place, means the per- 
Yon Death, that the Greek is wre¢ srs 0 
Sardlec Bvrtpee. “The ree relates to the 
@ara® preceding, not to awn, the lake 
of fra which is the place of the féecond 


The Greek marks the meaning | 


fo be, as this perfon was the firft death, 
fo he fhall be the fecond death. Hades,’ 
the place of the firft death, thall be de- 
pe in the conflagration ; afterwards 
the . he fires or hell, fhall be the place 
of the fecond death; and the perjons 
Death and Hades thall be caft into it 
after Satan. When the piece of the fe- 
cond death, the Ayes wy@, is fpoken 
of chap, xxi. 8. the .article ¢ is ufed, 
not wr; thus, in the lake burning 
with fire and brimftone, ¢ 1: dwreg®- 
Sarnai@, evbich is the fecond death ; i. ¢. 
the place of the fecond death. 

Chrift’ will probably difperfe the ge- 
neral judgment before the Millennium 
quite end. Several ancients have fo 
taught, and it fhould feem that the or- 

courfe of events fo requires. It 

may be objected, that Satan is to be 
bound a thoufand years; and when the 
thoufand years foall be expired he will 
be loufed. This, I anfwer, is hardly in- 
ended to be ftri€tly taken. Satan pro- 
bly thall be bound for the greateft part 
of that time; and towards the end of it 
be loofed a littl feafin. Chap. xx. 3. 
from his loofing to the end of the Mil- 
lennium will be time fefficient for him 
to deceive the nations, ayd for the final 
judgment to be executed. That judg- 
ment will be in the clofe of the feventh 
liltennium ; not after it. This opinion 
will be thought, perhaps, to receive 
confirmation from adverting, that the 
Seventy eveeks of Daniel, reckoned jubi- 
fearly from the fame time that they are 
to be reckoned /piennarially, will end 
tin the year of Chrift 2940. A_ jubi- 
lear week is 49 years; 70 of thofe wecks 
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the year 490 before Chri, which is the 
| beginning of the feventy weeks ; and the 
termination will be in the year 2940 af- 
ter Chrift, near the end of the Millenni- 
um, the time of final judgment. I can- 
not avoid thinking, that the feventy 
weeks of Daniel have this double inten- 
tion. The word jubilee is derived from 
aword fignifying to make to return; refer- 

imarily to the returning of every 
Ifraelite to his inheritance in the year of 
jubilee, according to the law of Moles: 
but, fecondarily, “to the great jubilee, 
the géneral refurrection, when every man 
fhall be made to returw to life and ftand 
in bis lot at the end of the days, {ee Dan, 
xii. 13. We have previoufly thewn, that 
it is analogous to the ufual method of 
Providence, in fuch matters, to intend 
more than one event by the lame pro- 
phecy. 

Of the conflagration St. John has no 
vifion, unlefs the fiery deftruction of Gog 
and Magog (nations fpiritually fo called) 
be the beginning of it. Probably it is 
fo, fince one purpofe of the conflagra- 
tion is the perdition of ungodly men, a 
Pet. iii. 7. and fince probably the confla- 
gration will be during the time of the daft 
refurreCtion and final judgment, when 
from the face of the great Judge the hea- 
ven and the earth fhall fiee away, and 
no place be found for them. Rev. xx. 11. 
Good men, then living, who fhall be de- 
livered by a fudden change of their bodies 
without death, 1 Cor. xv. 51. from the 
devouring fire, as the a Chriftians 
were from the ruin of Jerufalem in Vef- 
neds time, either may, or may not, be 
pectators of the tremendous fcene. They 
qwill be caught up with thofe that rife 
JSrom the dead, 1 Theff. iv. 17. After the 
conflagration, when the fyftem fhall be 
renewed into the new beaven and carth, 
ali the faints will return to the world fo 
rentwed; probably along with the new 
Jerufalem. A prophetic deicription of 
the conflagration, it feems, was necdlefs, 
It fuffices us to be-informed elfewhere, 
that fuch an event muft take place: ne- 
ceflarily it mui, before the new heaven 
and new earth can rife into exiftence. 
Chap. xxi. This and the next chap- 
ter contain an account of the new hea- 
ven and new earth, to fucceed the grand 
conflagration ; that is, an account of this 
folar fyftem in its future flate, when con- 
verted into heaven, or the happy feat of 
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the righteous, 2 Pet. iii, 13. This new 
heayea 























































ven and @arth is be , in 
aca, laccording to Phil. lik a0. in'the 
sriginal, faithful Chriflians bave their 
itizenfrip, from the time that we expe® 
Phe Saviour Jefus Chrift ; ie Ce m 
henceforth we thall inhabit that ftate of 
blifs and glory : compare Gal, iv. Heb. 
ti. ro. and xif- 22. and xiii. 14, 2 Pet. 

hii. 13 and 2 Cor. v. 1. in the true fenfe 
Hicf the apoftle. Note, the true fenfe is 
this,—By our earthly dwelling-place of 
be tabernacle, the apofle means the pre- 
fent Jerufalem, built with bands; (and 
in its fate is involved that of the prefent 











heaven and earth): by the building of | 


God not made with bands, he means the 
S new Jerufalem ; and, by relation thereto, 
Sis included the new heaven and earth, 
WS Heb. ix. rr. and xi. r6. a&c. Rom. viii. 
WS 22,23. The word heavens, when uled 
to fignify the ftate of future happinefs, 
always intends the new heaven and new 
> earth, though the word new be not add- 
ed. | In the new earth it is remarkable, 
that there will be ao fa. The new 
© earth will be in that refpeét as probably . 
® the old earth was at its creation. The 
© new Jerufalem, (fee Tobit xiii.) I think, 
) fignifies a realcity: moft certainly it de- 
notes Chrift's kingdom of glory. We 
cannot fay what it will be: we muft 
firft be in a fituation to fee it; and pro- 
bably mit receive other faculties, and 
other difpofitions, and glorified bodies, 
before we fhall be able to form any juft: 
ideas of it, 3 Cor. ti. 9. When our 
Lord took leave of his difciples, be gave 
them commandment concerning the Holy 
Ghoft, (not by the Holy Gho/?, as in the 
common tranflation), that they fhould 
avait for the promife of the Father, and 
receive power from the Holy Ghoft, be- 
fore they entered upon their miniftry : 
we, in ike manner, muft wait for the 
promite of the Father, and be endued 
with power from on high before we can 
know the new Jerufalem. I repeat, that 
I think it may be a real city; a feat and 
emblem of true picty, as is the old Je- 
rufalem.. The new city will be a monu- 
ment of God’s difpenfations paft; as the 
old Jerufalem was a teftimony of them in 
the prefent world. Severs] characters 
of it feem to fignify that to be the inten- 
tion of it. St. John faw zo temple there- 
in: for Ged and the Lamb dwelling in 
it, or rather, God dwelling in it by the 
Lamb, will render the temple unneceffa- 
ry Ifa. lx. rg. Zech. xiv. Toe tadber- 
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nacle of God with men, ver. 4. the exaia 
here anfwers to the Hebrew Shechinah, 
and fignifies the glory which thall covér 
the faints. ‘This I have enlarged on in 
Syftem, 2 Poem, book v. § 10. This 
new world will commence im the 

ning of the eighth thoufand: years. See 
Barnabas and Ladtantius. 

Here I thall clofe this E ion; as 
little can be faid on what follows to be 
ufefully inftrudtive. I will only add a 
remark or two, to obviate'an error which 
Vitringa and others have fallen into, who 
underitand this new heaven, and new 
earth, and new Jerufalem, ina figurative 
fenfe, of a great change in the church, 
and a happy ftate of it, a little before the 
end of the world. This notion is con- 
trary to the ancients, and inconfifteut 
with the order and fcope of the prophecy, 
which does not end in this world. After 
the final judgment, the end of this world 
immediately comes; and after its diffo- 
lution, the next begins, as this-prophecy 
thews. ‘The prophecy means to bring 
the Chriftian {cheme quite forward to the 
next world, which is its full concfufion ; 
and to thew the eftablithment of Chrift’s 
kingdom of glory, when God fhall be all 
in all. To corroborate their hypothetis 
they cite Ma. xxiv. 23.and Ixv. 17. Hag. 
ii, 3. as all referring to the fame events, 
and plainly intending fornewhat to hap- 

in the prefent world, Now to me 
it is plain, that the places referred to, 
intend the mext world, or rather the real 
change of this world into another. What. 
is Ifa. xxiv. 23. and Ixv. 17. but ‘what 
our Saviour taught, Matth. xxiv. 35. 
Heb, i. rx. and St. Peter Epift. 2.° iit. 
to. &c. without any figure.) And what 
does Haggai mean, chap. ii. 6. Yet onee, 
it is a littl while, and I will the 
beaven and the earth, &c. It is as if he 
faid to the Jews, (who grieved for the 
lofs of their firft temple, when they faw 
the comparative meannefs.of the fecond 
Do ye grieve for your firft temple, whie 
Jo far excelled this ? Ttell you, that, as Z 
deftroyed that, I will, in alittle time, de- 
ftroy the heavens and the earth > But fir? 
the defire of all nations (3. ¢. Chrift) 
come, and appear in this houfe, which gp 
Jo much defpife. A real thaking or chang~ 
ing of heaven and earth is intended, as 
the place itfelf may evince; whatever 
figurative oe ae to the lit 
ral and >» may be ro ag 





| This the apoftle puts beyond a dowbrt, 
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Heb. xii. 076: He afferts, that the Jbak- 


ing fignifies the changing of thofe things 
yi ay be fraken, (of the things, that 
have been made or appointed to be fhak- 
-en;) that the things which cannot be 
' » (being to be thade unperifhable,) 
may remain. Or perhaps, rather, tat 

they (viz. the things that could be fhaken) 

may remain fo as not to be /baken; being 

changed from mutable to immutable, 

fee oa Pet. in, The new Jerufalem, ine. 

the heavenly Jerufalem, is alfo fpoken of 

asa real city that will appear in the future 

world, Gal. iv. 26. Heb. xi. 10, 16. and 

xii. aa. and xiii. 14. And God /hall wipe 

all tears from their eyes, and there 

pall be no more death, &c. Vitringa in; 
ts this of the church in the prefent 


‘ world; There /hall be no more perjecution; 


and igfifts, that the places of Ifa. xxv. 8, 
and xxxv. to. and li. 11. here alluded to, 
are to be underftood in the fame figura- 
tive manner. Strange !- The firft place, 
He will fallow up death in vidlory, is 
quoted by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. as alluding 
to a real abolition of mortality; and it 
was certainly fo intended in Ifaiah: this 
the context will fufficiently prove. The 
other places of [faiah are plainly intend- 
ed literally of the ftate of the blefled, in 
the future world. In St. John’s Reve- 
lation, thole prophecies are repeated with 
refpect tothe fame bleffed final tate. How 
an hypothefis, apparently grounded on 
no reafon at all, fhould miflead perfons 
of learning from (what I may juftly cal) 
the avowed and plain fenfe of icripture, 
and againft the fuffrage of the ancients, 
is alonifhing. What will not prejudice 


do? 
' (To be continued.) 
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On the prevailing Practice of ACTING 
Prays dy privare GenreemMen 
and Laptes, writing and’ {peaking 
PROLOGUES and EPILoGVEs, and 
building PRIVATE ‘THEATRES. 


re all the various imitations of life 


and manners which the arts: exhi- 
bit, none approach jo nearly in refem- 
blance to nature, as the poetry of the 
drama, embellifthed by the actors utter- 
ance, and by all the ornaments of the 
ftage. Beautiful indeed are the images 
excited by the pencil: for colour and 
truth of figure, and of attitude, alimoft 
vivify the canvafs. But what Parrha- 
fius or Apelles can paint motion? Here 
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ete admirable art is found to fail: yg 
ramatic ry, accompanied — 
action, molt amply fupplies the dela 
and gives to imitation the air of reality, 
Arts fo delightful, it might juftly be 
expected, would be univerifally purieed 


The fact correfponds with the theory ; | 


there is fcarce an age recorded, or g 
nation defcribed, in which traces of dras 
matic exhibition are undifcernable ; but 
in no country has the drama been” more 
ardently cultivated than in England, 
where poetry has had her Shakeipeare, 
and the hiftrionic art her Garrick. 

So great have been the charms of the 
ftage, that many in the genteeleft walks 


of life, not fatistied with beihg fpectators | 
only, have burned with an ambition to "7 
wear the fock and bufkin, and to court © 
the plaudits of a private audience. The | 


rofeffion of a player was once unrea- 
onably degraded. It was an illiberal idea 
which clafied thofe that are able to ex. 


prefs the fineft fenfibilities of human y 
nature with the retufe of fociery. Gare, 7 


rick was once, I think, miftaken for a 
fhewman in the country, and treated in 
confequence of that idea with. no great 
refpect. Te contributed greatly to add 
that dignity to the profeffion, which, 
when it is fupported by an excellence 
fimilar to his own, it undoubtedly de- 
ferves. ‘The fafhion of acting plays, 
which prevails in families exalted b 

rank and fortune, adds fill more re- 
{pect to the art of acting, aid renders 
a fet of men, whom the law has con- 
fidered as little fuperior to vagabonds, 
objects of wonder and of imitation. The 
fineft ladies are eager to emulate the 
eraces and powers of an Abington ora 
Siddons; and the “lords and_baronets 
have condefcended to be the difciples of 
each modern Rofcius. 

Nothing can enliven a rural refidence 
more effectually thaa the prevailing prac- 
tice of reprefenting plays in a neighbourly 
way, by friends and relations. Mufic, poe+ 
try, painting, fine drefles, perfonal beau- 
ty, and polifhed eloquence, combine to 
pleafe all who are- admitted to partake 
of the entertainment. No rudenefs or 
vulgarity interrupts the adlors.. The 
{pectatars or audtence bring with them 
a relolution to be pleafed; and if they 
fhouid at any time feel difpleafure, they 
have too much gratitude for the invita- 
tien, too mugh friendhhip for the pro- 





prictor of the theatre ard the per- 
former's, 
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formers, and tao much natural and ac- 


uired politenels, to exprefs their difgutt. | 

"hus A proceeds fmoothly ; good hu- 
mour reigns; and if vanity wilhes to 
be gratified, why fhould it be difap- 

inted, fince the gratification is fo 
aouare and inoffenfive ? 

But now enters fome ferious obferver, 
and, with a cynical air, ventures to 
queftion the innocence of thefe diver- 
fions. ** O!” exclaims the audience, 
‘* he is a methodift, a puritan, a faint— 
hifs him out of the houfe, and let us 
fhut the door, and enjoy ourfelves with- 
out intrufion.” It muft be acknow- 
ledged, that his obfervations would be 
jll-timed and ill-placed in the theatre 
during the reprefentation: but let us 
hear whether he has any thing to fay 
on the fubject, which one may liften to 
at fome leifure quarter of an hour, while 
under the hair-dreffer’s hands, or while 
one is painting one’s cheeks for an even- 
ing exhibition or performance. 

Since there are public theatres, mag- 
nificently fupported for the public amufe- 
ment, it is certain that the pleafure and 
improvement to he derived from the 
drama may be obtained without the 
trouble and expence of fupporting and 
fupplying a private theatre; a trouble 
which often engrofles fo much time as 
to infringe upon important duties; an 
expence which leads to injuftice, em- 
barraffment, and ruin. Thofe who 
might otherwife have beftowed their 
money and their time, for the public 
benefit, or in works of charity, have 
found themfelves unable, and not in- 
clined to do either, when their thoughts 
and incomes have been devoted to the 
expenfive vanities of acting, and main- 
taining ‘with fplendour the numerous 
requifites of a private theatre. 

te may perhaps admit a doubt, whe- 
ther the various attitudes and fituations 
into which impaffioned lovers on the 
ftage are unavoidably drawn, be favour- 
able to thote virtues which tend to pre- 
ferve the tranquillity of domeftic life. 
Beautiful drefs, enraptuted fpeeches, 
tender embraces, in{pire ideas of love in 
the bofoms of thofe who cannot har- 
bour them without criminality. It isa 
further circumftance unfavourable to 
morals, that molt of the Englifhscome- 
dies in the greateft repute are fo fhame- 
fully immoral, as to recommend vice 


with al] the embellifhments of wit and, 
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fhining qualities, and to difcountenance 
the moft important and amiable virtues, 
by rendering the pofftffors of them fub- 
jects of ridicule, “To hear fuch dialogue 
as that of Congreve and Farquhar, is fuf- 
ciently injurious ; but to commit it to mes 
mory, and recommend and force it by all 
the itudied graces of acting, muft pro- 
duce no good effect on the morals of the 
performer. They whofe profefflion it is} 
are lefs likely to he hurt by fuch dia- 
logue, becaule they are labouring in their 
vocation for fubfillence, and often per- 
form their parts with reluctance, and as 
a painful tafk ; but the ladies and gentle- 
men actors 2@ volunteers, and may be 
fuppofed to adopt whatever character or 
fentiments they exhibit from the delibe- 
rate act of their own choice. 

The love of the drama is by no means 
confined to the charms of the poetry, or 
the propriety of the action. The dit- 
play of the perfon to advantage, in fan- 
cied drefles, and in captivating attitudes, 
induces many to defcend to the ftage. 
Paint and gaudy drefs, difplayed by 
candle-light, appear with peculiar luftre. 
To have the eyes of a large aflembly 
fixed upon them, at atime when they 
are decorated to the greateft advantage, 
is a circumftance very.delightful to thofe 
who live but cto difplay themfelves, and 
to court admiration. I fear I muft affirm, 
that the tafte for adting contributes 
much to the increafe of vanity and folly, 
the tranfition from which to vice and 
mifery is too eafy. 

What fhall I fay of the plain duties 
of domeftic life? They appear mean, 
vulgar, and trifling to the parent who 
labours under the theatrical mania. She 
who melts into tears on the flage at the 
fight of woe, can neglect her children, 
becaufe her attention 10 them muft be 
in the retirernents of the nurfery, where 
there is no audience to fee the tears of 
fenfibility, and reward them with ap- 
plaufe. The time, as. well as attention, 
employed in the preparation for and 
performance of a play, preclude the due 
degree of parental attention to a family: 
unfeeling parents! who hypocritical 
weep to gratify your own vanity, and 
fend your own {weet babes from your 
bofoms to feel the pangs of real woe 
under the harfh and Carelefs treatment of 
a mercenary alien! While you are 
kneeling in all the affected pathos of 
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tragedy, there is ~ whom you have 


brought 







o- wmene, 


, a jn iettie. its ee 
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te 


brought into a wretched world, and who 
is calling for you in the language of 
Wrrow ; but ye will not hear. They 
who are the moh at to act fenfivilitys 
are often the moft deflituie of it. Let 
us fee no more your black velvet train, 
our dithevelled hair, and your white 
CT deuahiel, Be no longer defirous_of 
perfonating the afilidted parent on the 
flage; but go home, and be the good 
mother in the nurfery, and at the family 
fire-fide. 

But not only the babes are neglected’; 
the tender charities of man ‘and wife are 
lolt by the rage of a¢ting in private the- 
atres. The lady perforins '@ part of a wife 
or beloved heroine with jome libertine 
beau, who fails not to recommend him- 
felf by the charms of his drefs, perfon, 
and clocution ; and the gentleman is the 
lover of fome lovely obje&t, to whom it 
is difficult to pretend a pailion without 
feeling it. It muft be allowed ‘thar fuch 
fituations are dangerous; and the low 
tate of conjugal fidelity in the prefent 
age may perhaps juftity the friends of 
virtne and good order, in the endeavour 
to difcourage any prevailing practices, 
which appear in the leaft degree likely 
to diminith them. 

I will not attempt to exaggerate my 
defcription of the evils which may poi- 
fibly arife from the prevailing tafle for 
feveral araulements m private life. Per- 
haps the apprehenfions may be merely 
imaginary. A caution can, however, 
do no harm, and may pofiibly prevent 
it. 

As the fineft compefitions of the dra- 
ma may be feen exhibited in the greateit 
perfection, it may be wihhed, without 
offence, that the lovers of it wonld be 
contented with the excellent =m ulements 
of the public theatres. . If, indeed, they 
are lovers of dramatic poetry, and pol- 
Seis tale and fenie « nough to be delighted 
with fine compofition, independently of 
drefs, Mage trick, and icenery, why will 
they not acquiefce in reading the beft plays 
in their clofet, or in the tamity circle ? 
Pleafure and improvement would be the 
certain refule of fuch a mode of {pending 
time, without the poffibility of danger, 
provided the pieces were lected with 
due judgment and delicacy of choice. 
Expence, and a choufand vanities and 
follies to which the practice of acting in 
Bp: theatres gives rife, would thus 

avoided. 





laugh. 
| their ftudy. 
_ ture which arifes from reading juft and 
| rational reflections on men and manners, 
| is too faint and languifhing for people 





The fafhionahle prolague and epilogue 
writers and fpeakers, and the. whole 
tribe of gentlemen and lady actors, whar- 
ever they may pretend of talte for poetry 
and a love of harmicis amufement, are 
prohably actuated by a fecret vanity, one 
of the mofi powerful motives of the hu- 
man heart., They unhappily purfue a 


| conduct which ‘ts likely to increafe rather 


than to leflen a foible, which, if not vice, 
is the fruitful parent of it. 
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3) SSAY writers are under the moft 
~ perplexing circumftances of any fort 
of authors whatever. Others have no- 


| thing to do but to make the moft of the 
| fubjeét they have chofen. Filay writers 
_ have not only that to perform, buranother 
| Uo lefs difficult, the choice of fubject ; 


wherein, let their care be ever fo great, 


| it is next to impoffible but every time 
| they write they difguft a great number of 


thew readers. People in general fir down 


| to a formal and regular treatife with a 
| quite different difpofition from what 


they are poffeffed with when they enter 
upon ont of thofe mifcellaneous produc- 
tions. if they like not the fubject, they 
throw it away after reading the title- 
page. They who profeffing to write on 
no fingle fubje&, are called to account 


| hoth for their materials, and their man- 


ner of working them; ard in hoth 
thefe, the cafte of the readers is fo vari- 


| ous, that it isan {mpoflibility to pleafe all 


at once. Some diflike every thing that 
is‘not either wit or humour ; they reckon 


the grave and ferious, dul! and infipid, and 


| think their tume thrown away in reading 


paper which does not make them 
Amufement is the fole etid of 
The fober and gentle plea- 


who are never eafy but when they are 
in a convulfion of merriment. On the 
other hand, there are readers fo opprefied 
with phlegm, that they can like nothing 


| which is not directly inftructive, and 


writ in the way of a philofophical lec- 
ture. ‘A familiar manner of talking about 
the common occurrences of life, puts 
them out of humour. They expect 
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ftridtnefs of reafon, proportion of parts, 


y Sand regularity of defign, in every thing 
sthey read. 


The loofe and pregligent 
manner of an effay, which is its princi- 
pat ornament and beauty, they cannor 


S endure. Let the matter be ever fo good, 


not approve the 
And tometimés 
for in an 


it is damned™ if they do 
method of handling it. 
the chief excellency they look 


authér, is a ferupntot is nicety and exact- 


nefs of compofition, which in fact ts no 
more than an artful covering, found out 
by fome ingenious mo terns to conceal 
their want of that force and fire which 
animated the noble writers of antiquity. 
Even in this ftyle, opiniois ate fo divided 
as to render it extremely difficult to 
pleafe all parties; for, as on the one hand 
there are fome critics who only will ap- 
prove the /yrthetic method of writing, fo 
there are others no !efs devoted to the 
analytic: fo that a poor author, whio is 
ignorant of either of thefe forms of tack- 
ing his thoughts torether, is lixe to meet 
with a very indifferent reception from 
the men of profound erudition and top- 
criticifm, who cut all their compofitions, 
as the ladies do muflins, by drasv' ing a 
thread, which, however, is commonly 
inch unfubftantial ftuff, that it is very 
apt to break between their fingers. It has 
been obferved, that in ail nations where- 
ever wit, learning; and politenefs have 
flourifhed, they have blazed out all at 
once, and arrived to their height ia the 
compafs of afew years. A conftellation 
of great geniufes have rifen together, 
and, by mutually os light and 
warmth to each other, shave fhone forth 
with united folendo ur and influence. 
The age of Socrates was famous in 
Greece for producing a race of great 
men, eminent in arms and arts. After 
that, there was a vifible declenfion among 
them; and, though feveral worthy, pa- 
triots and good authors are to be found 
among the later Greeks, yet they come 
infinitely. fhort of their predeceffors in 
that wonderful fertility of invention, 
force of imagination, and dignity of ex- 
preffion, which have rendered the works 
of the ancients the admiration of all fuc- 
céeding ages, and are likely to continue 
fo till the end of time. The Roman 
learning and eloquence had alfo a very 
fhort term of duration. Thejr height 
feems to have begun in Lucretius, about 
the time of Marius and Sylla, and to 
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have Iafted little longer than the reign of 


Tiberius. Cicero and Livy, Virgil and 
Horace, who were the greateft and moft' 
admired among the Latin authors, were 
all contemporaries, and wrote either at’ 
or very near the fame time ; not to men- 
tion @zefar, Salluft, and many more, who 
flourifhed in the fame age. It feemed 
as if nature had exerted her utmoft in 
producing fuch an extraordinary fet of 
nen at once, and thereby rendered her- 
{elf unable to continue the fucceffion, 
that warm funfhine of wit and learning 
being foon followed by a Jong and difnial 
winter of ignorance and barbarity ; dur- 
ing which time, the,commonwealth of 
learning was under the tyranny of a 
gloomy generation of monks ané@ friars, 
a kind of {pi cual locufts that overfpread 
the whole earth, and not only ravifhed 
from them the rewards of arts and in- 
duftry, but abolithed the very arts them- 
felves. At the reftoration of learning, 
there appeared a noble and numerous 
band of “exalted Spirits to animate and 
aflit each other in the generous under- 
taking, without whole joint endeavours 
to reicue mankind from ignorance and 
{tupidity, it is “highly probable our 


Breatelt proficiency in learning at this 


day had been the grt of compofing ro- 
mances, religious or amorous. But the 
Mores, the Erafmufes, and the Bucha- 
nans ef that age, put an end to the 
ftrain, and in a few years carried ufeful 
knowledge and good fenfe to a pitch 
they had not been at fince the days of 
Augufius; The happy conjunction of 
fo many great men has derived to us 
moft of the materials which the learned 
world have at prefent to work upon; 
yet in a fhort time the fpirit evaporated, 
and there followed a great degeneracy ; ; 
only the caput mortuum remained be- 
hind, which we have fince ‘had parcelled 
out in the writings of German divines 
and Dutch commentators. The laft re- 
markable clafs of good authors we have 
had, was a few years ago, who not only 
improved our tafte, but language, to the 
utmoft they feemed capab’e of. Thofe 
excellent men are now gowge to another 
world, to enjoy the reward of their vir- 
tue and generous labour for the fervice 
of mankind ; but in juftice, however, to 
the learned world @ prefent, it muft be 
owned that it has lately produced fome 
a of great vile and ufeful- 
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nefs on very important fubjects, particu- 
larly on morality, works which cannot 
fail of being efteemed and admired while 
mankind have any regard left for good 
fenfe or ufeful Toalbes. But, alas! 
productions of this kind now go but ill 
down with the generality of readers. 
Anda mifcellaneous writer who fhould at 
any time fall into that ftrain, would 
procure little thanks or attention for his 
pains; and works of fancy which are 
apy way valuable, are at preient too 
fearce to warm us fufficiently by their 
influence. So that on the whole, con- 
fidering the character of the age we 
live in, and the numerous defects our 
compofitions neceffarily labour under, 
eflay writers may with reafon apply to 
their writings that humorous reflection 
which La Bruyere did once to his, “* If 
they do not take, we may wonder they 
fhould not; but if they do take, we may 
wonder as much how they fhould.” io 
iva 
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A Sketch of the Lift, Sufferings, and 
Efcapes of HEnry MASERS DE 
LATUDE. 


(Taken from bis Original Papers.) 
ENRY Mafers de Latude was born 


in the province of Languedoc, in 
the year 1725. 

His father was a knight of St. Lonis, 
lieut. col. of dragoons, and king’s lieu- 
tenant at Sedan. 

When very young he was fent to 
Paris; at which time, madame Pompa- 
dour was favourite concubine to Louis 
the Fifteenth. Latude, to make his for- 
tune, attempted to impofe on her credu- 
ly and fears. Having obtained per- 
miffion to wait on her, he affured her a 
box of poifon would fhortly come to 
her through the medium of the poft- 
office. He took care the box fhould be 
fent. The powder contained in it was 
examined —— it was poifon; the impo- 
fition was dilcovered, and Latude was 
apprehended and thrown into the Baf- 
tile on the rit of May, 1749. 

In the following September he was 
transferred to the dungeon of Vincennes, 
where M., Bernier, lieut. goneral of po- 
lice, permitted him to walk two hours 
a day in the garden; from which place, 


in the following manner,. which we 
abridge from his own words. 

“* The #indow of my chamber looked 
upon the governor’s houfe. From this 
window I faw what pafled in the other 
garden, which had been given to a cler- 
gyman. This clergyman had many 
vifitors, and taught the fons of the houfe- 
fteward and one of the turnkeys; and 
their coming in and going out made me 
conceive an idea of elcaping. 

‘s There were two turnkeys, one of 
whom waited for me in the garden every 
day at two o'clock, and the younger 
came to open the door of the chamber 
that I might go down. On the day of 
my efcape, I flew down the ftairs, fhut 
the door at the foot of the ftaircafe, and 
knocked boldly at the outer door, where 
the centinel was placed. He opened it: 
and without giving him time to fpeak, 
I exclaimed, ** Zounds ! the clergyman 
has already been waiting two hours for 
the abbe de Saint Sauveur have you 
feen him? he thall pay me for my 
trouble.” On which, I pafled the arch 
which is undér the clock. 

‘¢ Here ftood another centinel.. I afk- 
ed him the fame queflion. He anfwered, 
he knew nothing of the matter. So I 
pafled on. 

“ With a third, who ftood at the 
draw-bricdge, [ had equal fuccefs. 

¢* At a diftance of four paces from the 
laft cenrinel, I began to fkip like a fchool- 
boy; at fifty paces, I hopped by the 
fourth, and got clear off without his fuf- 
pecting me.”’ 

Six days after, Latude furrendered 
himfelf to the mercy of the king, and 
he was thrown into the Baltile; for the 
countefs of Pompadour was inexorable, 
and fhe caufed him ro he confined 
cighteen months in a cell, from whence 
he was removed into 1 chamber, with 
another prifoner named Delzgre. With 
him he confulted a fecond efcape; and 
to thofe who have any idea of the Baf- 
tile, the confequence muit appear mira- 
culous. Latude thus ftates it. 

_ Having determined upon attempt- 
ing to efcape, we held a conference the 
whole day; and the moment we had 
fupped, wrenched an iron hinge from 
our table. With this hinge we took out 
a pannel of the wainfcot and the mortar 
of the ceiling, when we found, to our 
great 
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on the 2sth of June, 1750, he efcaped a 
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eat fatisfaction, that there was another 
cieling three feet above. We replaced 
the pannel: the next day [ broke our 
fieel, and converted it into an inftru- 
ment, with which we made handles out 
of our firewood to the two hinges of the 
table, giving each of them an edge. 

ss After this, we unthreaded two 
fhirts, that is, after having ripped and 
unhemmed them, we drew out one 
thread after another, tied three threads 
together, and made of them {ec veral balls, 
each containing an equal and determi- 
nate quantity: all being finifhed, we 
divided them into two, plaited them, 
and they became a cord fifty-five feet 
long. Our fire-wood fupplied us with 
twenty rounds: and of thefe, = the 
cord, we formed a ladder 20 feet long. 

«© We now undertook the molt diffi- 
cult part of our work, taking the irons out 
of the chimney; for which purpofe we 
attached our ladder, with a weight at the 
end, toone of the bars, and by means of 
the rounds we fupported ourfelves in the 
air whilft we were at work. Within fix 
months we had taken out all the bars, 
each of which we had reftored to its 

lace.in fuch manner, as, in cafe of need, 
it could be removed inftantly. 

‘s This was a paintul tafk; we never 
came out of the chimney but our hands 
were covered with blood; and from the 
pofition of our bodies when in the fan- 
nel, rendered it impoffible for us to 
work more than an hour at a time. 

*¢ Our next object was, to prepare a 
wooden ladder twenty feet lonz, to af- 
cend from the fofle to the parapet, where 
the guards are poled, and afterwards to 
get into the garden of the government 
houle. 

‘© Our fire-wood was in pieces from 
eighteen to twenty inches long; but a 
faw was wanting, which I fupplied by 
working with the remaining half of the 
fteel on an iron candleftick ; and the in- 
ftrument thus formed, would in lefs than 
a quarter of an hour cut through a log 
of wood as thick as a man’s thigh. 

«6 With the knife, the hinge, and the 
faw, we chipped and fmoothed the logs, 
and made at the ends mortifes and te- 
nants, inferting one within the other, 
with two holes, one of which received 
the round, the other a peg, which pre- 
vented them from loofening. 

«© This ladder had but one pole; it 
was twenty fect in length; the rougds 
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fifteen inches long, and projected fix: 
inches on each fide. ‘To each part of 
this pole we had attached its round, 
pegeed and tied; fo that it was impof- 
fible to miftake in pulling it together, 
even in the night. 

We had now to make ropes for. the 
great ladder, which was to be one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long ; and for this 
purpole we a ow our fhirts, nap- 
kins, drawers, &c. and when they were 
all divided, we twifled them intro a fin- 
zle rope. 

. All round the Baftile there is a pro- 
jection of three or four feet: and as the 
ladder muft have moved from one fide 
to the other as. we defcended, to prevent 
us from falling we made a fecond ropes 
three hundred and fixty feer long, which - 
was twice the length of. the towers. 
This rope was to be pafled through a 
kind of pulley, which we made without 
a wheel, that the rope might not flip 
between it and the cheeks; and by its 
affiftance, either of us from ahove or 
below might prevent his comrade from 
defcending with a velocity which might 
affect his head. We alfo manufa@ured 
feveral fhort ropes, to tie the ladder to 
a piece of cannon, and to anfwer un- 
forefeen neceflities, 

When we had finihed our cordage, 
which meafured fourteen hundred feet, 
we had fiill two hundred rounds to make 
for the great ladder and the wooden 
one; aud to prevent the rounds of the 
rope-ladder from making a noife in let- 
tiny it down or floating along the fide of 
the wall, we covered them with the lin- 
ings of our raves de chambre, our waift- 
coats, &c. &c. ‘The pulling thefe ma- 
terials together coft us eighteen: months 
labour, befides a confiderable time in 
preparing cafes for the iron bars with 
which we determined to attempt break- 
ing the wall which feparates the fofle of 
the Baftile from that of the gate St. An- 
tome: and our apparatus being now 
finithed, although the river had over- 
flowed, and that there were in eaeh of 
the fofles three or four feet of water, we 
refolved on efcaping the next day, the 
25th of February, 1756. 

Not doubting but the cloaths we wore 
would be wet, we put into my portman- 
teau a complete chenge of cloaths; and 
the next day, immediately after our din- 
ner was ferved, wes put together our 
great rope-ladder, which we concealed 
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under our beds?! then arranged our 
woodeu Isdder, and made upeévery thing 
elfe in: lithe packages, taking care to 
fecure a bottle of ufquetaugh. 

The dangerous moment now arrived. 
Though afflicted with the rheumatifm 
in my-arin, I climbed the chimney, It 
was with the greatef? difficulty IF got to 
the top, being: almoft fuffocated with the 
foot, and lefing the fkin from my elbows 
and kuees, fo that the blood ran down. 

Having got’ eftride the chimney, I let 
down a ball of packthread, to which my 
c at® different times tied the 
portmanteau, &e; and I let them down 
on the: platform. 

My companion now aféended, and 
throwing the rope-ladder acrofs the 
chimney, we defcended to the platform 
by different parts, countérpoifing each 
other, and then drew the ladder down 
to us. 

Two, horfee: would not have had 
fivength'to carry the whole of our ap- 
paratus: the rope-ladder, when rolled, 
made a-volume of five feet long, and a 
foot thick; this ladder we made fait to 
a piece of cannon upon a tower of the 
treafury, and’ afterwards -let it gently 
down into the fofles We fixed oir 
pulley alfo, and san throvgh it our rope’ 
of three hundred and fixty feet long ; 
and having brought all our packages to 
this fpot, I tied myfelf faft by the thigh 
by the pulley cord, and got upon the 
ladder: as 1 deicended from round to 
rouad, my friend let go the rope, and 
though flying from fide to fide, I ar- 
rived fafe in the fofle. 

Delegre’ having let down onr trunk 
and apparatus, | placed them on a little 
dry eminence in the water ; and he hav- 
ing tied -himfelf by the knee to the pulley 
cord, | made below the fame mancenvre 
he had made above to fupport me in the 
air, in cafeI shad loft hold of the ladder, 
and alfo put two of the bottom rounds 
between my thighs, and thus {eating 
myfelf, my weight prevented it from 
floating; fo that he arrived fafe, and 
with lefs ee than I experienced. 

Ali this pafféd within ten fathoms of 
acentinel, who, as it did not rain, was 
wilking vpon thé corridér, and would 
have prevented us from getting into the 
garden, as we firlt defened; fo that we 
were obliged to make ule of the iron bars. 

| took one upon «my fhoulder, with a 





wimblewe shad made: in the: prifon’; | 
s 


and my companion took the other, Shor. 
forgetting the bottle of ufqaebaugh ; and 
we immediately commenced our attack 
upon ‘the wall, which feparates the foffe 
of the Baftile fron: that of the gare St. 
Antoine, between the garden and the 
govefnor’s houfe. In this place there had’ 
formerly been @ little foffe, a fathom 
wide, and one or two feet deep. Here 
the water was up to our armpits. 

I had fearcely begin to work with my 
wimble between two dtones, when the 
round major pafied with his great lan- 
tern, at the diftance of tem or twelve 
feét over our heads. ‘I’o prevent difco- 
very, we funk up to our chins in the 
water. As foonas the major had pafled, 
I made 4wo or three holes with the 
wimble, and we took out the great flone 
we had begun with. ¢ 

From this moment, I affured Delegre’ 
of fuccefs: we fwallowed each a dram 
and removed a fecond and a third ftone. 

A fecond round pafieds we funk again 
to our chins in the water; and this 
ceremony: we had to repeat every half 
hour. 

Before midnight we had pulled out 
ten cart-loads of ftone, refrefhing our- 
felves ocvafionally with the ufquebaugh ; 
and in lefs than fix hotrs had. pierced 
the wall, which is four feet and an half 
thick. 

Delegre’ went out, with a ftri@ in- 
junction from me, that if any thing hap- 
pened on my going to fetch the port- 
manteau, he fhould make off. I brought 
it however fafe. 

We were now in the gate of St. An- 
toine, each holding an end of the port- 
manteau; and fearce had we proceeded 
fifty paces, when we both funk into an 
aqueduct, with fix feet water over our 
heads. My companion, inftead of making 
for the fide, quitted the portmanteau to 
feize on me, on which I gave a kick that 
forced him from his hold, and grappling 
on the fide, caught his hair, drew him 
to me, and afterwards the portmanteau, 
'which fwam. 

This was the laft time we were in 
danger, aud here finithed this terrible 
night. 

Being now’ on” dry ‘Bround, we re- 
turned thanks to God, embraced’ each 
other, and“changed our cloaths. The 
clock ftruck: four as we afcended the 
foffe to get into the road, and meeting 
a hackney coach, drove to Mr. de Sill- 

houctte’s, 

















houefte’s, chancellor to the duke of Or- 
leans; but he being at Verfailles, we 
took refuge at the abbey of St. Germain 


des Prez. 


(An account of the third efcape in our 
next.) 





CHARACTER of the four 
CENTURY. 


TH E character of this century is of 
much greater importance to man- 
kind than any, or perhaps all the pre- 
ceding ones, confidered in a purely mer- 
cantile fenfe. ‘ 

Great improvements are. effected in 
naval commerce throughout the greatelt 
part of Europe, and in the dimentions 
of fhipping, more efpecially in Italy, 
Spaia, the Hans Towne, and the Nether- 
lands, by which gradual approaches were 
making towards cénftituting the remark- 
able difference which has fince fo emi- 
nently appeared between nations, in 
proportion to their greater or lefler cul- 
tivation of foreign commerce, and of 
manufactures, fitheries, mines, and other 
commercial improvements. 

Yet, Mi. Rymer in the dedication to 
the lace queen Anne, of his third volume 
of his Poedera, tells her very truly that 
thefe were times of great ftruggle and 
diforder al! Rurone over, and the darkeft 
period of times.’ And the fuppofed 
royal author of the Memoirs of the 
Houle of Brandeaburgh fpeaks much to 
the fame effect, viz. * ‘That ignorance 
was at its higheft pitch, in this and the 
fucceediag century.” 

The lands of England it is true, con- 
tinued itil to be extremely cheap, of 
which fo:ne very memorable inftances 
are exhibited, chieily owing io there 
being as yet but very few purchafers: 
yet the rate of living, and the prices of 
moft of the neceflaries of life were con- 
fiderably rifen fince.the begiuning of the 
preceding century. 

The great king Edward the Third of 
England, attentively oblerving the vaft 
benefits accruing to the Netherlands, 
frum their extenfive woollen manufac- 
ture, the principal material of which, 
they owed chiefly, if not folely to his 
own kingdom ; viewing alfo the beauty, 
populoulnefs, opulence, and frength of 
their caties, the neatuels and wealth even 
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of their villages,. whilf thofe of his 
kingdom were moltly poor, ill ‘built, 
finall, and thin of people, and reflecting 
that the prefence of Flanders in: parti- 
cular, was theveby become fo opulent 
and potent as to be a dangerous neigh- 
hour to England, more efpecially when 
in alliance with France ; he determined 
to attegnpc the removal of every obftacle, 
in order to attain the fame benefits and 
advantages to himiglf and ‘his. peopte. 
Had this prince folely confined him- 
felf to the purfuit of the wéollen mane- 
facture, that great point would have 
heen fooner and more cffectually accom- 
plifhed, but his early purfuits .of the 
conqueft of France oceationed no fmall 
fufpenfion of the point, by its depriving 
the kingdom of much wealth and peo- 
ple. Yet, although that towering pro- 
ject proved abortive, and that in the end 


‘he lived long enough to fee all hisexten- 


five conqueits in France ravifhed from 
him, the fingle town of Calais only ex- 
cepted, (and a truly happy fight it was, 
or ought to have been for the Englith 
nation, had they then as clearly perceiv~ 
ed as we at prefent do, the infinite mif- 
chief which would have been the inevi- 
table confequence of his fuccels); he 
however lived long enough to fee his 
more falutary {cheme of the woollen ma- 
nufacture eftallifhhed throughout Eng- 
land, though fince by regular degrees 
much improved. ' ! 

He alfo enacted more and better laws 
for the advancement of commerce, than 
all his predeceffors had done. 

The filver coins of the two filter na- 
tions of England and Scotland, having 
been the fame in weight, value, figare, 
and denomination, from time inymemo- 
rial, down to the middle of this century, 
they for that natural reafon, noutually 
and freely ctroulated in both ki ns 
to that period: but the Scots begining 
now firft to leffen the intrinfic value of 
their coin, but ftill preferving the old 
denominations, England was at length 
obliged totally to prohibit their pafling 
in payment. , 

The livre oc pound of France, which. 
originally weighed twelve ounces of fit- 
ver, or a pound troy, was in this cen- 
tury funk to the fixth part of that weight, 
or to the fixth part of a pound fher- 
ling. 

Although gold coins had been early 
in ule among the ancient Afiatics, Egyp- 
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tiaris, Greeks and Romans, yet from the 
overthrow of the Weftern Roman Em- 
pire, until near the clofe of the latt, or 
the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we do not find any gold coins in 
ule, even in the free {tates of Italy, who 
without doubt had them the firlt of any 
part of Europe, well of the Greek em- 


ta England the firft gold coins were 
not’ ftruck till the year 1344. In the 
fame country foreign merchants were 
ftill hardly and impolitically treated, by 
means of the exclufive charters grant- 
ed to London and other cities and 
S. 
wvThe rts of the Eaftern coafts of 
England, had by this time engaged in a 
confiderable trade with the Hans-towns 
of Germany, and alfo with thofe of 
Pruffia and Livonia, the voyages to 
which places being the moft diltant that 
were undertaken by the Englifh, before 
they reforted to the countries within the 
Mediterranean fea. 

Next after London, the city of Briftol 
made the greateft figure of any place in 
England, in commerce and fhipping du- 
ring this century, and probably long 
before, as well as it has done ever fince ; 
which appears, in a great meafure, from 
it affording the higheft loans of money 
to the crown of any other place, London 
excepted. | 

This century moreover furnifhes us 
with the moft diftin® account of the 
full quota of the maritime fervice of the 
cinque ports to the crown, in time of 
war. 

Many improvements are made in Eu- 

» particularly m England; clocks 
are firft brought thither, and law plead- 
ings firft ordained to be in the Englith 
language, &c. 

he iflands of Madeira and of the Ca- 
maries are fully difcovered, and fettled, 
and were foon after planted with vines 
and fugar canes. Thefe iflands are fince 
known to have greatly affifted the com- 
merce of the feveral trading nations of 
Europe, both by their products and 
commodious fituation, fo that if it were 
neceffary to afcertain a period te the 
times called the middle ages, we might 


— with fome reafon fix upon the 
t 


ter end of the reign of the great king 
Edward the Third. 

Scotland we find had eommerce with 
the Netherlands from the very com- 
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mencement of this century, and pro. 


bably much farther back. 

The invention of the gilling and pick. 
ling of herrings at the clofe of this cep. 
tury, as ftill in ufe, has proved a great 
addition to the commerce of Europe, 
and more particularly to the Hollanders ; 
and the inundation of the Texel happen- 
ing at very near that period, afforded 
means for Amfterdam to take its firf 
great commercial flight by engroffing the 
greateft part of the fithing, and ot the 
Baltic trades. 

Although the Hans towns ftill enjoyed 
throughout all this century, a great and 
flourifhing commerce, yet the Nether- 
land cities, and more efpecially the great 
and wealthy city of Bruges, began now to 
eclipfe the Hanfeatic ones, both in com- 
merce and opulence. 

In Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
their famous queen Margaret, is faid to 
have made fuch regulations as laid the 
foundations of future commerce ; it was 
in her reign that we firft meet of any 
mention in hiftory of the copper mines of 
Sweden, which country indeed came 
very late into any degree of foreign com- 
merce. 

Spain, by which the hiftorians of 
thefe times generally meant the monar- 
chy of Caftile, though it is fometimes 
made to comprehend both modern Spain 
and Portugal, had fome foreign com- 
merce carried on by large thips called 
carricks, long before France, or indeed 
any other nation of the Well, except 
the free cities of Italy and the Hans- 
towns, 

To conclude, various great improve- 
ments were made in commerce, manu- 
faclures, and navigation: and we may alfo 
remark, that during the contefts in the 
courle of this century between the anti- 
popes, as alfo in the ftrugyles between 
the pretenders to the imperial throne, 
Italy was in a continual flame with civil 
broils, fo that in feveral ‘parts of it, ac- 
cording to Petavius and others, many 
princes and great men aflumed to them- 
felves the rule and government of citics ; 
many of whom Pope Benedict XII. !e- 
gitimated as princes of the fame, that 
they might be ready and willing to help 
and defend him again{ft Lewis of Bava- 
ria, the emperor, elected by one party 
of the German princes, whilft his holi- 
nels favoured the pretenfions of Frederic 
of Aullria to the imperial chione. 
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Hrsrorres of the Tétera-Téte annex- 
ads °F, Memoirs of bis CareEpo- 
wian Grack, and the CanDip 
Wire. (No. 1, 2.) 


T has been remarked by an ele- 
gant writer, that in proportion 
as the Roman women relaxed from 
the rigid attention to virtue and de- 
corum exacted from them by the 
cuftoms and manpers of the ancient 
commonwealth, the men degenerated 
from the purity of thofe boatted 
rinciples upon which their civil li- 
betty was founded, until at laft the 
ople at large became. fiaves, not 
only to defpotic tyrants, but to their 
own abominable paflions. 

To the great examples of piety, 
virtue, and domeftic happinefs which 
illuftrate the firft perfonages in this 
country, and the honeft indignation 
with which they have at all times 
difeountenanced and reprobated the 
vicious conduct of others, may fairly 
be imputed that evident improvement 
of manners which has taken place, 
particularly among perfons of title 
and fortune, fince the commencement 
of the prefent reign, and which of 
courfe has had a proportionable in- 
fluence over thofe in fubordinate fitu- 
ations. 

We are forry this tete-a-tete affords 
a ftriking and melancholy exception 
to this general obfervation; as the 
fituations of the parties were emi- 
nent, and their characters in every 
other refpeét have been unimpeach- 
able, 

It would be ei eg in us to 
enter into a genealogical detail of his 
grace’s anceftry, The curious reader 
will find, in every publication on the 

rage, and his grace’s life, except 
in the prefent cafe, no incident wor- 
thy repetition. 

Thofe who know the duke of 
H————._ mutt allow, that though 
he poffefies neither a fhining genius 
nor diftinguifhing accomplifhments 
of perfon, yet there is ip his appear- 

co. 1788. 


Hiftories of the Téte-a-Téte. 
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ance, manners, and addrefs, .a happy 
mediocrity and amiabiliry, fufficient, 
upon intimacy, to make a tender im~ 
peeiien upon a female heart poffetling 
enfibility. 

Such a heart lodged in the bofom 
of lady E————-: but. it was the 
Opinion of all who knew her, that 
its withes, and every fenfation of ten- 
dernefs and paffion, were confined 
to her lord, whofe conduct, evet 
evincing ardent and conftant affec- 
tion, merited the warmeit and moft 
faithful returns that love and grati- 
tude gould beftow. 

The duke often vifited at the 
houfe of the noble lord, with whom 
he apparently kept up an intimate 
and fincere friendfhip, and outwardly 
lady E fhewed an equal 
attachment te the duchefs. But 
though lord E was himfelf 
deceived by the fubtilty of his 
gueft and the hypocrify of his wife, 
an old faithful attendant faw through 
the deception, and refolved to vin- 
dicate the henour of his lord, by 
bringing to juftice thofe who had 
{tained it. 

For this purpofe, in the month of 
pase laft, he wrote an anonymous 
etter to his lord, flating, that the 
duke paid private vifits to his lady, 
and charging the parties, in very 
plain terms, with committing the foul 
crime of adultery. 

This letter an courfe alarmed lord 
E » who watched the parties 
with the ftricteft attention, but could 
not perceive in the conduct of either 
the duke or his lady, any caufe to 
juftify the anonymous charge againft 
them, and of courfe concluded it was 
an ill-matured falfehood, fabricated 
by fome malignant villain to rendet 
him unhappy, by injuring the repue 
tation of his wife. ) 

Soon ‘after the receipt of this lete 
ter, lord and lady E—————— went 
down into Scotland, where, as ufual, 

were vifed by the noble duke ; 
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$6 
when a fecond anonymous letter was 
received by his lordfhip. 

This letter ftated rimes, places, 
snd fates, which to his lordfinp’s 
knowledge were il]-founded. He had, 
however, obferved in the country, a 
familiariuy berween the duke and his 
lady, which raifed’ fufpicions in his 
mind, and determined him upon 
keeping a ftri& eye on their condud. 

Several days paffed, and no proof 

red: he refolved, therefore, to 
fhew the letter to his lady; and go- 
ing into her dreffing-room, put it 
into her hand, and defired her to 


d it. 

Lady E » while readin 
the letter, appeared overwhelm 
with confufion ; with a trembling 
hand the returned it to her lord, 
and, finking upon a chair, confetied 
that a criminal intimacy had long 
fubfitted between her and the duke, 
and that fhe believed him to be father 
of the child fhe then bore. 

Lord E-————— lefe the room 
without reply; he rung for his lady's 
attendant ; and ,,Witha voice fearce ar- 
ticulate trom the grief, which choaked 
him, defired her to go inftantly to 
her lady, and tell her fhe was her 
own miltrefs, and might: difpofe of 
herfelf anc every thing belonging to 
her as fhe thought praper. 

On this meilige being delivered, 
hady & —— determined on |cav- 
ing her hafband’s houfe. She or- 
dered a chaife; and while it was 
preparing, collected fuffictent docu- 
ments from her cabinet to enazble 
her lord to obtain a divorce, which 
is now fuing in the court of Scot- 
Jand, and the fair cuiprit refides with 
her mother, 

Lord E has flot infti- 
tuted any-attion againft the duke, 
neither has he called upon his grace 
gn any other manoer, leaving him to! 
a puoihment which will probably | 
be attached fo him for yeats,—the 
jealous refentment of bis duchcls, 











Fugitive Trifles. 
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FUGITIVE TRIFLES 


(Gontinued from Sup. 1787) p» 597.) 
Gasbr. 


TH ERE is a fecret pleafure even ig 

being dejefted and inconfolable.— 
A melancholy mind is generally ftudions 
to improve itfelf, and grief finds great 
relief in adding forrow on farrow. 


gives pain to 8 difconialate mind, equa) 
to the joy it creates in thofe of a ple 
tun. + ‘ 

Sorrow, indeed, is frequently of our 
own procuring, and always proceeds 
from a falfe ambition or pride. 

The grief for adeparted friend, though 
acute, Is not af sternal duration, it may 
be foothed ia time ; ‘but that which pro» 
ceeds from the firft caufe, feeds upon 
infelf, and mirth by ne means is a reme- 
dy for it; om the coutrary, it raifes, 
inflames, and, like contending elements, 
begets frefh tumults. 

reth objects create frefh matter for 
mélancholy grief, nor can the moft plea- 
fant diverftons give a moment’s relief*to 
thofe who Janguith under it; an effufion 
of tears are moftly:the effe& gaiety has 
upon a.melanchaly mind, 

The heft method .of leffening it, is by 
affuming equal grief, fympathiling with 
the fulleren and comparing your pre- 
tended caufe of melanclioly to the fource 
from which the real one fprings. 


@ - Voice. 


The moft inftructed pencil that can 
exprefs all paflions, cannot yet exprefs 
the waice, which though by a yatural 
cunning Can, withaut the pencil, exprefs 
all paflion ;,,it,,.can proleng into the flow 
notes of forrow, and learn the ear to 
fuffer with the heart. It can fharpen 
itfelf into the Clear accent ‘of joy ; and 
by a purifying motion feem*to make the 
heart as light as the foul. er 
Speech and thought are fifters.—The 
youngeft is created that the eldeft may 
the known.—-Yet: words are not always 
faithfulreprefentations of the heart’s cane 
ception:, Ne, ‘tis God alone has the 
puvilege of knowing then. 


TactTe. 


Tafte is the foul of all our ftudies ; 
it would be a miftake if we thought it 





vagifhed 


The very refleétion on former delights | 
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vanithed from the dominions of the {ci- 
ences; the more they refine and clevate 
our intelleéts, the more our tafte mult 
feel and gain by it. A man is not really 
learned when the fciences have deftroyed 
or injured his tafte. 
Tafte confifts in difcerning the differ- 
ent beauties iaterfperfed by the works of 


nature and art. So far as this knowledge | 


is accompanied with fentiments, this de- 
finition removes all the difficulties and all 
the ambiguities which abound in the 
difcuffion hitherto made on this quality 
of the foul, in confining it fometimes to 
knowledge alone, and fometimes to fen- 
timent only. 

The capricious and tranfient taftes of 
the multitude are not worth regarding. 
They are the effect of prejudice, paffion, 
or the mode; when thefe caufesccafe, their 
effects ceafe alfo. 


CoqueETry. 


Did women always thew that they re- 
ciprocated the paflion of their lovers, 
they4wonld be no longer prized. To pre- 
tend indifference is often prudent. —Men 
call it coquetry—But it is neceflary=~ 
an unexpected caprice often roufes a lover 
from apathy to ardeur.—Men become 
zealous from the apprehenfion of being 
in danger of lofing what they formerly 
viewed with indifference, and the pains 
they then take to recover it, ftimulates 
their paffion. FRANCES. 





én Account of the MANGEL Wure 
zEL. By Dr. LETTSOM, 


(Concluded from Sup. 1787; p. 609.) 


THE abbe’ himfelf recommends in a 

 pwe y? manner the great utifity of 
the Mangel Wurzel in feeding and fat- 
tening of cattle *; and though I cannot 
affirm his experience by my own, yet its 
farinaceous faccharine quality fufficiently 


~‘ 





* A valuable correfpondent, at Ipfwich, 
informs me, that fome of the leaves were 
gathered, Offered to, and refuféd by 
cows and horfes; but he adds, that 
“* the cattle were not fafted for the pur- 
pofe; and it is obferved, that although 
they refufe hoth cabbages and turneps 
at the firft, yet they will afterwards. eat 
them greedily.” . 


‘An Accouns of the Mangel Wurzel. 





1 in fome places where this béet may-be 


27 


evinces it. It is but lately that the po- 


tatoe, fo long and publicly known, a 
a cheap and wholefome food, has been 
applied tothe feeding of cattle ; although 
fo carly as Shakfpeare it was efteemed 
a nutritive aliment at the table, as aps 
ars by the recommendation in his 
e ives of Windlor, one edition 
of which, in quarto, was printed in 

1619. . 

Let the fky rain potatoes. 
Act v. Scene 3. 


In 1597, Gerrard fays, that “ he 
bought thefe roots at the Exchange. in 
London, and planted them in his gar- 
den, where they flourifked until winter, 
at which time they perifhed and rotted.” 
At this date, he adds, “ they were 
roafted in the afhes; fome, when they 
be fo roafted; infufe them, and fop them 
in wine; and others, to give them the 
greater grace in eating, do boil them 
with prunes, and fo eat them. And 
likewife, others drefé them (being firft 
roafted) with oil, vinegar, and falr, 
every man according to his own tafte 
and likmg. 

‘¢ Thefe roots may ferve as a ground 
or foundation, wheréon the cunning 
confeétioner, or fugar-baker, may wo 
and frame many corhfortable delicate 
conferves, and reftorative fweetmeats.’” 

Karly in the laft century, fir Walter 
Raleigh returned from North America, 
with this ufeful vegetable, but, being » 
obliged to put into Ireland in his paflagey 
aud to unload part of his cargo, in order 
to repair his veflel, a number of potatoes 
were plinted in that kingdom, previous 
to the arrival of fir Walter In the 
Thames: this probably may account for 
the name of frith potatoes, as they might 
have been cultivated there a year earlier 
than in England. 

This' digréfion feggets encourage 
ment, to a fteady perfeverance in pro- 
moting the cultrvation of fuch articles of 
diet as are productive and falutary. 
When Gerard raifed the in his © 

arden as an object of botanical curiofity, 
he lictle imagined that in lefe than two 
centari¢s, millions of people and im- 
menfe herds of cattle, would be fed 
with’ this exorie root, 

The beta hybrida, will not,’ in gene- 
ral, fupércede the potatoe; but, “1 ‘am 
informed, that the latter does not thrive 
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4 fubRitated ; and to fuit each 
with its appofite vegetation, is an 
improvement in horticulture, long fince 
recommended by the Mantuan bard. 

Nec vero terra ferre omnes omnia poflunt, 
Fluminjbus falices, craffifque paludibus 

alni | 

Nafcuntur, fteriles faxofis montibus orni, 
Littora myrtetis latiffima : denique aper- 


tos 
Bacchus amat colles; aquilonem et fri- 
gora taxi. tT VIRGIL. 


‘Though the root of the beta hybrida 
may be unpleafant to fome, I never knew 
any perfon that once tafted the leaves, 
without withing for a repetition of the 
pleafure ; they have preferred it ta {pi- 
nach in tafte, at the fame time it ap- 
pears to be much eafier of digeftion, 
which renders it, in a medical point of 
view, applicable to the weak, the hedtic, 
and is thefe are chiefly re- 
ftvidted to a vegetable diet, and every 
article that enlarges the catalogue in this 
department, leflens the reftraints, and 
thereby augments the comforts of exift- 
ence. 

f¢ may, not be improper to obferve 
here, that moft of the writers of the 
bects, defcribe them as laxative’, when 
fir tried; but habit foon obviates this 
effect. 

Within the fpace of a few weeks, about 
3400 applications have been made for 
the plants and feeds of Mangel Wurzel, 
or beta hybrida, and I believe no perfon 
has been difappointed. Of letters upon 
the fubject.of this vegetable, and its cul- 
tivation .in particular, I have received 
about 700, moft ef which have been 
anfwered.: laborious as this correfpond- 
ence has been, it has afforded me the 





t Nor every plant on ev'ry foil will 
row ; 
The fal ~~ loves the watry ground, and 
w , 
The marthes alders; nature feems t’ or- 
ain 
The rocky clift for the wild ath’s reign; 
The baleful. yew to northern blafts 
affigns ; 
To fhores the myrtles, and to mounts the 
vines. Drypben. 
© The white beet is faid to be nor 
without a degree of acrimony, and of this 
the beta hybrida partakes in fome degree, 
dut it is entirely diffipated by boiling. 





ee 


‘An Account of the Mangel Wurzel. 





fatisfaction of obferving the philanthepy 
of the higher ranks of fociety: moft of 
the letters which I have been honoured 
with from the nobility, exprefsly inti- 
mate a defire of extending the cultiva- 
tion of this plant upon their own eftates 
for the benefit of the poor. — 

Among the clafs of humane charac- 
ters, it gives me pleafure to mention the 
clergy, whofe benevolence in this point 
of view, is confiftent ‘with the general 
tenor of their conduc. This voluntary 
tribute, merited as it is, I know they do 
not require ; for their names are enrolled 
in almoft every charitable inftitution in 
the kingdom, and, by their continued 
labours, many of them are in a 
meafure maintained. 

From overfeers of the poor in the 
country, I have had many applications 
for this plant; and they uni ormly ex- 

refs a folicitude to cultivate it for the 
benefit of the objects committed to their 
charge. Some may delight in degrading 
human nature. ‘Ihe picture 1 prefent 
is founded on faéts—tacts that ef€vate 
character, and humanize the mind by 
communication of good. ‘By the aid of 
benevolence thus laudably extended, 
three millions of plants will foon ger- 
minate from the feeds I have diftributed, 
and afford ten millions of pounds of 
vegetable aliment ¥ a calculation which, 
from my own experience and that of 
others, is by no means exaggerated ; one 
preef of which I derive from the fol- 
owing relation, lately communicated to 
me by my correfpondent at Ipfwich. 

‘ Mr. D » near Swaffham, 
Norfolk, received fome feeds of the root 
of fcarcity from the late fir Richard Jebb, 
bart. which he fowed in light rich earth, 
in a drill, at the end of April laft: when 
the plants had acquired the thicknefs of 
a quill, fome were tranfplanted, and 
others left in the feed-bed. On taking 
up the latter on the firft of November, 
after having had their leaves feveral times 
previoufly plucked during’ the fummer, 
a’fingle root, with a moderate top, mea- 
fured three feet two inches in length, 
and twenty-feven inches in circumter- 
ehce ; andyweighed twenty-four pounds 
with the top, and twenty-one pounds 
without it. ‘Thofe roots which had not 
been tranfplanted acquired only about 
half the fize. he : 
_ “ Mr. D—— is of opinion, that fow- 
ing them after the manner'of turnips, Mn 
well- 
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well-ploughed earth, manured as for tur- 
"nips, and hoed to eighteen inches apart, 
> with their leaves untouched, would prove 
> the beft mode of culture.”’ 
From this aftonifhing inftance of ve- 
getation, we may calculate, that up- 
'wards of fifty pounds weight of provi- 
F Gon has been produced in about half a 
yard of foil. 
Having already expreffed a defire of 
an hiftorical account of the introduion 
) of the mangel wurzel into this kingdom, 
it is with particular pleafure that I am 
PP enabled, by the kindnefs of Granville 
7 Sharp, efq. acting executor of the late fir 
™ Richard Jebb, bart. to lay before the 
-» public the following extract from the 
~. original letter, cated at Metz, the roth 
> of April, 1786, which accompanied the 
firft packet of feeds introduced here. 
It is therefore but jutftice to add, that 
> to Thomas Boothby Parkyns, efg. this 
country is in.iebted for the introduétion 
of the racine de difette, the name adopt- 
ed by him at the conclufton of his 
letter. Joun Coakcey LettTsom, 
ie London, 
| Novembcr 15, 1787. 
‘* A propos to + « and farming, 
> I have made an excellent acquifition of 
| aplante racine, which has every advan- 
tage with the turnip, both for the food 
= of man and beaft, without being fubject 
> to the ravages of any infect whiltt in its 
> inf .ntftate; aninconvenience which of late 
") years the farmer in all parts of Europe 
& ~ very much felt in the gy The 
© ficarcity of forage in France, for thele 
Jaft two years paft, has induced a very 
experienced cultivator in this neighbour- 
hood to fearch for a fubftitute, when 
» hay and other forage fails. He has fuc- 
= ceeded to a miracle alnoft in the root 
© I mention. |} have the root and plant, 
= and am fo far convinced of its excel- 
lence, as a food oth for man and beaft, 
that I think I fhall be able to render Old 
England an effential fervice in convey- 
ing feed there for its being cultivated, 
The leaves are excellent. and much like 
{pinach when bailed; all forts of cattle 
are fond of them; and they may be cut 
fix or feven times in the autumn for 
green forage. The root weighs from 
eight to ten pounds,t and keeps (like 
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+ The roots at Trente Place, the pro- 
duct of the feeds, fown by the late fir R. 
Jebb, bart. weighed about ten pounds 
each. The abbe’ Commecrell favs, they 


An Account of the Life and Writings of Frederick Pilon, 29 





the turgip) till the month of May fol- 
lowing. The cultivator I allude to, fat- 
tened hogs, oxen, and theep with it laft 
winter, aad it exceeds his moft fangui 
expectations, It is excellent for mi 
cows, as it caufes no dilagreeable talte 
in their milk, or the butter made fron 
it. The cultivator fent fome plants of 
it to the minifter of France: it was fo 
approved of, that he defired ten quintals, 
sooolb, weight, to be diflributed thrqugh 
all the provinces. F have procured two 
pounds of the feed, which the cultivator 
gets from the interior parts of Germany, 
and I mean to fend fome of it to the fo- 
ciety in the Adelphi, with printed direc- 
tions for its cultivation by the above 
mentioned perfon.” 





A fhort Account of th> Lire and 
TrivanGs of the date Faa- 
DERICK VILON, 


MR: Pilon was born in the city of 

Corke, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
and it was intended by his parents that 
he fhould follow the profeffion of phyfic, 
of courle his juvenile education was claf- 
fical and liberal. He went.at an early 
time of life to Edinburgh, where he 
made fome progrefs in his ftudies; but 
his finances being indequate to fupport 
him as a gentleman in the exercife of 
an avocation, in which many have want- 
ed bread till they had no tecth to eat it, 
and having formed an intimacy with 
feveral players, he commenced atorg 
but though matter of a good voice, could 
never fucceed in that line. 

Having writt:n a dramatic trifle of 
two for his theatrical friends, he refolwed 
on commencing writer for the ftage, and 
was remarkably fortunate in adapting 
temporary fubjects to the fcenic art; 
among which clals of Wis writings, we 
find the following recorded in the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, viz. The Invafion, 
or a Trip to Brighthelmftone ; the Liver- 
pool Prize; the Illumination, or the 
Glazier’s Confpiracy; the Deaf Lovers 
the Siege of Cibraltar; and the Humours 
of an Election. Befides which, he wrote 
dialocues and fongs to fome of the 
beft {peaking pantomimes that have ap- 
grow in Lorraine to ten or even fifteen 
pouads, ‘The roots raifed in Norfolk, to 
tweaty and twenty-four pounds each. 

peared 
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40 The Infidel and the Enibufief confidered. 


at Covent-Garden theatre fince 
Mfr. Harris has become manager. 
If the pieces we have puss do 
difplay much ingenuity or mvention, 
ar afford ae confiderable fare of fatis- 
fattion to the auditor or reader, it fhould 
Be remembered that all of them are evi- 
dently the productions of hafte; intended 
merely to take the advantage of fome 
tempor: y ublic events, which would 
hot allow of opportunity for the correc- 
fions of leifure or judgment, and there- 
fore -ntitled to every kind of inlulgence. 
Notwithftanding the fuccefs of thefe 
jeces, which had drawn confiderable 
into the tréafuty of the theatre of 
Covent Garden, where they had all ap- 
peared, an opera called The Fair Ame- 
rican, written by Pilon, was refufed by 
the manager ; in confequence of which, 
it was prefented to Drury-Lane, accept- 
éd and performed, but not with fo much 
fuccefs as it merited, the mufic not hav- 
mg been approved. 
eThe perboraiaaice of this opera was ulti- 
thately productive of great inconvenien- 
¢es, andl, indeed, misfortunesto its author. 
The compofer fued him for a fpecific 
and confiderable fum: he would make 
no allowances for its failure, and the 
trifling profit Pilon had received was 
inadequate even to pay the cofts of the 
fuit. 

This bufinefs forced Pilon to retire, 
and in his retirement he wrote his laft 
comedy, called He would be a ‘Soldier, 
the performance of which has been fo 
recent, it would be fuperfluous to attempt 
2 critique upon it here. 

. The profits of this piece were not 
equal to what in general may be fuppofed 
from its yery confiderablerun. He had 
the profits of three nights, it is true; 


but thefe profits are only over and above } 


a hyndred guineas, retained by the mana- 
ger for houle-expences ; and it is a melan- 
choly truth, that on the vights of an 
author’s benefit the public too often de- 
fert hin. Befides, Pilon was indebted 
to the manager for money he advanced, 
and a part of his emoluments were of 
courfe detained on that account. 

His old perfecutor the compofer now 
recommenced his law-fuit, and poor 
Pilon was obliged to retire into France, 
where, applying again to his genius and 
induftry, he produced another cemedy, 
faid to be called The Ward of Chancery, 
but which he did not live to finith com- 
pletely. 





While he was in Fratice, his friendly 
in England brought his affairs to an ae. 
commodatfon ;*in confequence of which 

returned, and foon after married.~ 


he 
This was in him an imprudent action: Oe 


his conftitution was much impaired, and 
rapidly declined from that event. 


As a writer, Pilon was not cither | 


original or elegant; but many of hig 
characters are natural, though drawn 
rather too broad, and approaching toe 
nearly tocaricature. He knew but little 
of fafhionable life, of courfe his ftyie 
wanted the polith of polite manners; 
and as his humour was too ftreng, fo his 
wit was too coarfe. 

In drefs he was always remarkably 


negligent, paying very little atten- ie 


tion to his perfon, but always folicitous 
to indulge his palate, being fond of good 
eating and drinking. 


Befides his dramas and pantomimes, | 


he wrote feveral prologues angi epilogues, 
two or three burlettas for Sadler’s Wells 
and other places, and extended Ste. 
phens’s Le€ture on Heads. Mr. Piton’s 
age has not been afcertained ; but it is 
fuppofed he died at about forty. 


— | 
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The InFipver and the ENTHUSIAST 
confidered. 


A MONG the various pretenders te : 


religious knowledge, there are two 
characters which, as the two extremes, 


are generally confidered im oppofition to — 


each other;~>but which, however they 
may feem to differ, are in principles 


much alike, and, in one particular, are | 


too fatally agreed, namely, in the fub- 
verfion of real piety and effential virtue. 

It is difficult to fay whether pride and 
prefumption he more particularly the 
characteriftics of the infidel or of the 
enthufiaft. 

The one believes himfelf qualified by 
nature to decide arbitrarily on every 
thing, and, what his fhallow judgment 
cannot immediately comprehend, he 
thinks himfelf at liberty to treat with 
ridicule and contempt. 

On the other hand, the euthufiaft is 
apt to imagine, that he is the peculiat 
favourite of heaven, and enlightened by 
the fpirit of God himfelf. If he has not 
particular revelations, he is at leaft cer- 


tain that he is pofleffed of fome eae 
> ’ ° 
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of information, fo much fuperior to the 
wifdom of the reft of mortals, that they 
‘can ouiy ‘be the effects of a fecret in- 
fpiration. In the ride of his heart, not 
content with looking down on the reft 


. of mankind as infinitely his inferiors, he 


affects a familiarity with his omnipotent 
Creacor; and, while he purfues the illu- 
Gons of a diftra&ted imagination, he 
thinks he has tafted at the very foun- 
tains.of truth, and that he is fele&ted 
from among the fons of men to be the 
chief difpenfer of the divine ordinances. 

Each of thefe characters has a perfect 
reliance on his own righteoufnels, ‘The 
one rejects every aid of divine trath ; the 
other relies altogether on an imaginary 
predilection of the Deity, and expects to 
reach the manfions of happinels without 
a fingle effort of his own. 

The one prefumes upon his excellent 
tafte for moral beauty and decorum, 
whiclf, however, he referves as.a myltery 
only underftood by himfelf, and never 
difplays to the world in his practice ; the 
other rejects the name as well as the 
fubftance of morality, and hopes confi- 
dently for faivation through a barren 
and unprofitable faith, which is not the 
parent of a fingle virtue. 

The ove extols his own difinterefted- 
nefs, which enables him now and then 
to perform an aétion not entirely felfith, 
without, as he tells you, the fordid ex- 
pectation of future reward; the other 
veils his felfifhnefs under pretence that a 
prayer is better than an alms-deedy and 
a ghoftly exhortation a more generous 
office than a well-directed benefaction. 

Each is a refolute defpifer of others. 
The unbeliever is extremely lavith of his 
epithets, felfifh, ignorant, and hypocri- 
tical. He thanks his God that he is not 
as other men are. 

The clergy are equally the feorn and 
deteftation of each. 

The fagacious infidel fhrewdly difco- 
vers, that they are no better than a fet 
of drones, who prey upon the induftrious 
part of the community: that a body of 
men, whofe intereft it is to conceal the 
truth, can never ferve to promote real 
cience ; that priefts have in all ages been 

rafping and ambitious; that they bave 
ubverted empires, difturbed the pee 
of families, perfecuted and oppofe 
will not add, confuted, fuch illiberal and 
acute reafoners as himfelf. 
On the other band, the fanatic faint is 
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A Sentimen'al Fragment. “gt 


a jealous infpector info the morals of the 
clergy. Secretly difaffefted to the ge- 
vernment of our church, he induftrioully 
endeavours to find a flaw in their de- 
meanour. Every the fmalleft frailty is 
magnified into an. offence of the molt 
portentous alpet—** It is for the ho- 
nour of Chrilt to expofe unworthy and 
hypocritical priefts.” A gloomy and 
captions temper has jaundiced his eye, 
and even virtues are faults under his w- 
fpection. Grecory, 
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A SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 


aa THE tear of the morning hangs 
on the hawthorn, and fnipelife 
the rofe. In the day of my joy, my 
cheek was likened to the blufhing beauty 
of that red flower; and though it has 
long fince loft its crimfon, it ftill retains 
a partial fimilitude—for the tear is on it. 
But, alas! no cheering fun exhales my 
forrow ; and the cryftal that ftole forth 
in the morning from my eye-lids holds 
it place in the midnight hour, 

Thus anfwered Elvira. I wert on— 
And is love, faid I, the canker+worm 
that has preyed on thy beauty ?—Does 
that torturing paffion make thee fhed the 
ceafelefs tear? 

No, replied Elvira, love gave me all 
its chojcelt bleflings: during five years 
I rioted on its pleafures, and this world 
was a heaven to me. William, it is 
true, isno more; but he dicd in the field . 
of honour: he is recorded ‘with thofe 
heroes who fought and fell for their 
country—1 bathed his wounds—his latt 
words bieft me—and his expiring figh 
was breathed forth in my boforn 
I wept the the briny tears of honeft for- 
row; but I had my confolation—my 
William loved none but me, and he fiiil 
lived in the blefied image which he left 
me of himfelf, 

It was my duty, and it foon beranje 
my fole delight, to point out to the dar- 
ling boy the path in which his fire had 
trod, and to inftil into his expanding mind 
an emulation of paternal virtue. , 

His young breaft felt the glowing 
flame, and he was wont to weep when 
I led him to the grave which glory had 
dug for his father. 

ut he too is taken from me~he 
fleeps beneath this turf which I adora 
with flowers. Here my fancy feeds my 
forrow, 
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forrow, and this faered thrine of affec- 
tion I thall daily vifie tilt weary nature 


~gondudts me to my hufband and my 
child. 








A curious Account of the ALBINO 
NEGRO. 


T° the catalogue of indigenous ani- 
mals found on the continent of 
America, may be added the Albino 
Negro: taking place in the race of the 
human {pecies brought from Africa, who, 
though Black themfelves, have, in rare 
inftances, white children. 

All the individuals agree in thefe cir- 
eumftances. They are of a pallid ca- 
daverous white, untinged with red, 
without any coloured {pots or feams; 
their hair of the fame kind of white, 
fhort, coarfe and curled, as in that of a 
Negro, all of them weil formed, ftrong, 
healthy, perfect im their fenfes, except 
that of fight, and horn of parents who 
had no mixture of white blood. 

Mr. Jefferfon, who has written notes 
on the flate of Virginia, faw four of 
them, three of which he fay’ were 
fillers, having two other full filters who 
were black. The youngelt of thele three 
was killed by lightning, at twelve years 
of age, the eldeft died at about twenty- 
feven years of age in child-bed, with 
her fecond child, the middle one is now 
alive in health, and has iffue, as the 
eldeft had by a black man, which ifiue 
was black. 

They are uncommonly fhrewd, quick 
in their apprehenfions, and in reply. 

Their cyes are in a continual tremu- 
lous vibration, very weak, and much 
affected by the fun, but they fee better 
in the night than we do. 

The fourth Negro is a woman, whofe 

rents came from Guinea, and had 
three other children, who were of their 
own colour. She is freckled, her eye- 
fight fo weak the is obliged to wear a 
bonnet in the fummer, burt it is better in 
the night than in the day. She had an 
Albino child by a black man. It died at 
the age of a few weeks. 

The fixth inflance is a woman ; fhe is 
tout and robuft, and has iffue a daugh- 
vg? black, by a black man. 

e feventh inftance is of a male; he 
is tall of ftature, and now advanceed in 
years. Whatever be the caufe of the 


a 


A curious Anecdote. 





difeafe in the kin, or in its colouri 
matter, which produces this change, it 
feems more incident to the fentale than 
male fex. 

Mr. Jefferfon alfo mentions a N 
man, within his knowledge, born black, 
and of black parents, on whofe chin 
when a boy a white {pot appeared. This 
continued to incfeafe till he became a 
man, by which time it had extended 


over his chin, lips, one cheek, the under- § 


jaw and neck on that fide. It is of the 


Albino white, without, any mixture of | 


red, and has for feveral years been fta- 


vonary. . He is robuft and healthy, and | 
the change of colour was not accompa- | 


nied with any fenfible difeafe, either 
general or topieal, 

In the Critical Review of November 
laft, another inftance is given. The 
reviewer fays: we knew a female of this 
kind born of black parents, married te 
an Englifhman, whofe childrei> were 
mulattoes. ‘The woman was exhibited 
as a fhow, but her children were the 
greateft curiofities. 

Thefe faéts fully afcertain, that this is 
a-varicty only of the Negro race. 





A curious ANECDOTE. 


THE game of chefs, is faid to excite 

fo much attention and to be fo much 
admired, that corfairs have received 
leffons on it inftead of a ranfom, and 
kings have beftowed bifhopricks on thofe 
who haveexcelled in it. Difappointment of 
victory is faid to have often injured the 
temper, and for this reafon it is a game 
in which no conquered perfon can blame 
chance. The fault lies chiefly on his 
own want of judgment or of fkill. 

Ruy Lopez, having heard of Leonar- 
do’s fame, he fought his acquaintance, 
Se ate with him and conquered him two 

Howing days; which vexed the young 
man fo much, that he immediately went 
to Naples, where he remained two years, 
ftudying and pradtifing chefs. 

rom Naples he returned to his native 
place Cutri, in Calabria, where he learn- 
ed that his brother had been taken by 
corfairs, and chained to the oar. 

Leonardo fet out to ranfom him, and 
agreed with the. reis or captain of ‘the 
galley that he fhould be fet at liberty for 
two hundred crowns; and having dil- 
covered that the reis was a chefs-player, 


engaged 
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eng: him at the game, won his bro- 
ier al and Ree hundred crowns 
befides, with which he returned to 
Naples. From thence he failed to Genoa, 
Marfeilles, and Barcelona, playing with, 
avd conquering all he met, and then 
travelled to Madrid, where he foon re- 
venged himfelf on Ruy Lopez, by beat- 
ing him at chefs, in the prefence of 
Philip the Second, who gave him a thou- 
fand crowns, with many furs, jewels, &e. 

Leonardo then went to Lifbon, where 
he beat a famous player, named il Moro, 
though not a Niogks and the king loaded 
him with prefents, and gave him the 
title of a knight errant. 





BOXING. 


{ Uluftrated with anelegant Whole Length 
Figure of HUMPHREYs, in a Boxing 
Attitude. |} 


BOXING coincides with the pugillatus 
of the Romans, and with us is often 
called trial of Manhood. The Roman 
boxers performed the exercife of fighting 
with their filts, either naked or with 
a leaden ball or ftone grafped in them. 
The ancient boxing differed from the 
pugna cefuum, in which the comba- 
tants had leathern thongs on theihands, 
and balls to offend their antagonifts ; 
though this diftinction is frequentty 
overlooked, and fighting with the cz/fus 
se ag as a part of the bufinefs of pu- 
iles. 

We may diftinguith three {pecies of 
boxing. 

t. Where both the head and hands 
were naked. 

2. Where the hands were armed and 
the head naked. 

3+ Where the head was cavered by a 
kind of cap called amphotitedes, and 
the hands alio furnifhed with the ezfus. 

Boxing is a very ancieat -exercife, 
baving been in ule in the heroic times ; 
before the invention of iron or wea- 

ns. 

Fhofe who prepared themfelves for it, 
ufed all the means that could be con- 
trived to render themfelves fat and 
fiefhy, that they might be the better 
able to endure blows: whence corpulent, 
mea and women were ulfually called 


Boxing. 
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ugiles, according to Terence; ¢ 
Stier paulo, Be ops LE ae f 

Boxing has been long ufed in Eng- 
land, and was a fpectacle for public 
amufement, when the Bear Garden ex- 
ifted—but of late years combats of this 
kind have not been fo frequent, owing 
probably to the refinement of our man- 
ners. It feems however to be agaih 
revived, and as it at prefent engages the 
attention of the public, we lay before 
our readers a circumftantial aceount of 
the laft battle, which was fought between 
the two celebrated bruifers Humphreys 
and Mendoza the Jew, at Odiham. * 

By the attention of a gentleman of 
that town, a place very fingular for its 
convenience in feeing, was prepared for 
the exhibition of this long expeAed 
battle. It was a paddock furrounded 
with a high wall, which on two fides of 
it had a grand terrace, capable of hold- 
mB perhaps five or fix hundred peo- 

¢. 

‘ There were about that number there 
—though the price of admittance was 
half-a- guinea. 

A ftage of twenty-four feet fquare 
was completely finifthed by half paft 
twelve. At one o’clock—Humphries 
came upon the ftage, attended by Fohn. 
fon as his fecond, and Tring as bottle- 
holder. 

The fight of him raifed the odds from 
two to one, at which they had flood 
fome time, to five to two—as doubts 
had been {pread of his “condition and 
ftate of health. . 

About a few minutes after, Meridoza 
made bis appearance, with David Ben- 
jamin as his fecond, and another Jew as 
his bottle-holder. 

Ahboutfive minutes paft one o’clock, they 
advanced to each other. Bur fo cau. 
tious were both of giving advantage, 
that many minutes clapfed before either 
received a blaw -and a thower of rain 


’ having fallen juft before they began, the 


{tage was fo flippery, that both fell be- 
fore either of them received any blow of 
confequence. Which sfave the fir} knock 
down biow, was diiputed: as the fu- 
perior guicknels of flisking, was foon 
feen to be in MevnAoza; for whenever 
they clofed, the Jew always hit Haum- 
phries — and generally fell uppermoft, 


from his a7tivity. 
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Aficr fighting thirteen minutcs= the 
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odds were three to two in favour of 
Mendoza; and were offered very voci- 
roufly. 

* Wi chenee encouraged Mendoza, but 
did not difcourage his antagonift —who 
preferved his coclnefs and intrepidity as 
perfcdtly as at firft i7F and after a contefi 
of twenty-four minutes 2nd a_ half 
Mendoza gave in-——-and Humphries was 
declared the conqueror. 

The Jew’s ftyle of fighting was very 
different from that of his adverfary. He 
fought low, and with cunning: with 
much dexterity, but without grace 
while the look and attitudes of Hum- 
phries continually prefented thofe beau- 
tics which a painter would have arreft- 
ed every moment, to make them his 
own, 

The gallantry of his fpirit too, was 
not lefs confpicuous; for twice, when 
there was an idea of Mendoza doing 
fomething unfair, and the umpires were 
enquiring about it, Humphries gave 
it againft himfelf——and faid, his anta- 
gonift had hit him as he ought to do. 

At the end of the battle, Humphries 
was carried off in triumph on the fhoyl- 
ders of his friends but he would not 
leave Mendoza, without fitting down 
by him, and telling him how well he 
had fought. 

Mendoza feemed much weakened at 
the laf, and had fprained his ancle very 
violently. 

OF the amateurs the number ‘was 
great—moft of the fafhionable men of 
London, with many others from Bath, 
and all the adjacent countries. 

Of the cafualiies —was that of Mr. 
Price having his pocket picked ot twenty- 
five pounds. ’ 

OF the feenes on the road—with fome 
in beds, and fome without—carriages, 
without a horfe to be had ——rooms 
with twenty people fleeping upon the 
carpets, and many gentlemen reduced to 
walk the laft fourteen miles—all thefe 
furnithed a fecond reprefentation of the 
Straiford Jubilee equally noify, 
equally crouded, and equally wifhed to 
be feen. 

The collection at the door was fup- 
poled to amount to one hundred and 
hity, or two hundred pounds, which 
was to be divided between the comba- 
rants—— who well merited it, as having 
given the moft {cientific diiplay of the 




















art and addrefs of boxing, that was ever 
exhibiteck 

Another account fays, ‘the ftage 
was erected about thirty-five minutes 
after two, and the combatants appeared 
on it about three.—Humphries ftripped 
better than Mendoza; the former hag 
it in the fhoulders, but the latter in the 
loins. Mendoza came forward with al] 
the ghearfulnefs imaginable, as if impa- 
tient to engage; impartiality obliges us 
to fay, that Humphries did not do the 
fame. 

“« The play immediately began—Men- 
doza gave the firft knock-down blow, 
which took place a little over the right 
temple of his antagonift— Humphries on 
this aimed a well directed blow at Men- 
doza, which he caught with the utmoft 
apparent nonchalance; in about a fecond 
he returned it fo fuccefsfully that he 
ftretched Humphries a fecond time on 
the flage. Johnifon, (who was fecond to 
Humphries,) took him on his knee, on 
which Mendoza came up and patted 
Humphries on the fhoulder, with a 
fmile ; Humphries feemed to.be fired at 
this, but without effect, for Mendoza 
knocked him down fix times running, 
and at the fame time feemed fo confident 
of his victory, that he {trove, as it were, 
to irritate his rival by pulling him by the 
nofe; on this they clofed, on which 
Humphries collegied all his flrength ; in 
the ftruggle Mendoza happened to have 
his ancle fprained; of courfe this was 
an immediate drawback on his exertions, 
and as one mithap opens a door for 
another, Humphries gave him a blow a 
little below the ear, which immediately 
extended him.’’ 

Since the above event, Mendoza has 
challenged Humphries to a fecond come 
hat, who declares his wiilingnefs to 
meet him on certain conditions : and it 
is probable their literary conteft will ter- 
minate in another trial of fkiil. 

Several other of the moft noted brui- 
fers have alfo challenged each other, and 
it is expected that in courfe of the 
{pring many matches wiil be fought. 





A CONTRAST. 


A Handfome French woman, hbefides 

the eafe of her manners, has com- 
monly a look of chcarfulnefs and great 
vivacitys 
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vivacity. She appears willing to be ac- 
quainted with men, and feems to expect 
that men fhould addrefs her. 

The manners of an Englifh woman 
is not fo devoid of reftraint, and a 
ftranger, efpecially if a foreigner, may 
obferve a look which borders on difdain 
on her countenance, Even among the 
lovelich features, fomething of a tulky 
air always appears, while their beauty 
allures. This in fome degree checks 
that freedom of addrefs which yeu 
might ufe to a French woman, and in- 
tereft your vanity more, by giving an 
idea of the difficultics you have to con- 
quer. 





The THEATRE, 


F Xperien: e has juftified our opinion 

upon the laft pantomime brought 
forward at Covent-Garden. The Dumb 
Cake has already loft its attractions, and 
is of no farther nfe to the ‘theatre than 
to preclude half price, on thofe evenings 


. ; ; 
when the firft piece is not likely to produce 


full houfes. 

This {pecies of pantomime, which de- 
pends folely upon trick and fcenery, 
feems to have loft ground even with the 
galleries; but at the Royalty Theatre a 
pantomime has “béen produced, which 
claims attention, and merits the highett 


praife. 
Naples, in which piece Palmer and Mrs. 
Gibbs, by the power of action and ex- 


preffion of countenance, delineate the paf- 
fions with fuch ftrength as works upon 
the audience with the full influence of 
fympathy. 

Mrs. Siddons has played Vortia in the 
Merchant of Venice, and if we are right 
in our recollection, it was the character 
fhe pertormed on her firft appearing at 
Drury-Lane. Her genius muft then 
have been only in the bud, as her acting 
experienced a Very cool reception, par- 
ticularly in the comic parts, which wanted 
the polith of fafhionable manners. It was 
then ** caviare to the general :”’ it is now 
univerfally acknowledyed one of the 
fineft difplays of varied excellence ex- 
tant. 

From the Portia of Mrs. Siddons, we 
fly to the Shylock of Macklin, without 
touching on Tom King, who, whew 
Macklin comes forward in the Jew, 


finks into oblivion—Fighting with time, 
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but lofing with every effort, our theatrical 
veteran ftill maintains his ground in the 
eighty-ninth ‘year of his age.. He has 
within the prefent month performed 
Shylock, fir Archy Mac Sarcafm, and 
fir Pertinax Mac Sycophant,. to crouded 
and brilliant audiences. 

King and no King, altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, has, been reviv- 
ed at Covent-Garden. But though per- 
formed with the full flrength of the 
company, and in former times a great 
favourite, the audience not only received 
it with apathy, but alfo with repeated 
marks of difapprobation. ‘The progrefs 
of manners, and the refined taite of tke 
relent day, reject the coarfe Ruff of the 
fa century. 

From Drury-Lane we are promifed a 
tragedy trom Mrs. Cowley, which has 
lain upon the thelf for two years, and 
Covent-Garden announces the revival 
of the Lady of the Manor, an opera, 
taken from the Country La/es, by Charles 
Johnfon. Mr. Cobb’s opera is ftill pro- 
tracted, owing to the illnefs of Mr. Par- 
fons and Mrs. Jordan. 

Mrs. Siddons and her brother Kemble 
have revived King Lear. In Cordelia 
this lady has confiderably increafed her 


| ° J , * . 
| theatrical fame, and Kemble has gained 
, much additional reputation by his ex- 
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cellent reprefeuration of the good old 
king, which by far «xceeded Hender- 


We fpeak of the Deferier ef | fon, and nearly approached to Garrick. 


In Dublin a new Theatre Royal has 
been opened in Crow-flreet, where the 
old one flood, under the management 
of Mr. Daly. The opening piece was 
the Wonder, in which Mrs. Efien from 


| Bath, made her firlt appearance in the 
| character of Violante, and was molt fa- 


vourably rece iv ed. 

This theatre is built upon the plan of 
Covent-Garden, and holds three liun- 
dred pounds. 





The SLANDERER. 


oF all public nuifances, a@ common de- 
Jamer is the worft! for though by 
his falfe and cruel afperfions he often 
defiroys the peace of whole families, yet 
he generally efcapes with impunity ; or 
when he chances to meet with chaftife- 
ment, it is feldom adequate to the enor- 
mity of the offence. 
Fa Se 
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vile and fingular is he in his nature, 
Pde world re not afford any thing 
rational or irrational that may be com- 
pared with him. 

The bloody affaffin who ftabs me to 
to the heart, is probably inftigated by 
the thirft of revenge, for oo > or 
imzgi injury, or from a defire of un- 
Seated tchdizinct, and with fife rids me 
at once of all its cares and miferies. 

The mere robber, on taking my purfe, 
does but put me to a temporary inconve- 
nience, and is perhaps urged to the deed 

dire neceflity ; and moreover, each of 
thefe boldly hazards his life on the occa- 
fion. 

If we defcend to the brute creation, 
we meet with nothing that is equally 
accurfed in its difpofition. The fubtle 
and the deidly ferpent, and almoft the 
whole brutal and reptile tribe, however 
rapacious, are inoffenfive, uniels pro- 

ed by hunger, injury, or an appear- 
ance of danger ; and thofe few amongft 
them that will attack without arly of 
thefe incentives, do but fulfil the law of 
nature, and never attack their own Ipe- 
cies. 

Different from all thefe is the bafe 
The wretch cannot plead in 
excufé any of thofe indacements which 
adtuate beafts of prey. He ads againft 
conviction, and without expectation or 
emolument; nor dares he openly and 
boldly avow his dark defigns. He is 
afhamed to acknowledge that he is 
prompted to the mifchief he has in 
view by that deteftable paffion envy, 
that his neighoour's happinefs and merit 
are to him perpetual fources of inquie- 
tude, and that his depraved heart can 
only be gratified with his fuccefs in lef- 
fening the one, by his endeavours to 
bring difcredit on the other. 

Should the villain have temerity to 
traduce any one who is able and willing 
te chaflife him, and his bafenefs be de- 
teCted, he then has recourfe to falfehood, 
and ail the pitiful fhifts that meannefs, 
guilt, and cowardice can Roop to. 

But this infamous {poiler, this peft 
of fociety, generally feleéts the gay, the 
young, the innocent and unfilpching, 
as the victims of his malice ; thofe who 
m the heyday of youthful blood are, 
from ~ confcious rectitude of intention, 
lefs circumfpet in their condué, and 
more apt to give way to harmlefé levi- 


ties than thofe of more mature years, 
are his marked prey. 

Every trifling indifcretion is exagger. 
ated mto criminality; and thofe who 
aré fo unfortunate to become the objeds 
of his diabolical machinations, are made 
to {peak and act what perhaps was ever 
foreign to their thoughts. 

Thus have the fair fame and peace of 
mind of many a deferving female been 
blafted by the baneful breath of that 
moft execrable of all moniters, ?4e mui. 
derer of reputation. 





-_—— 


Extract from an INQUIRY into the 
ErFrects of Pustic PuNISHMENTS 
upon CRIMINALS, and upon SociErTy, 


Sylvania. — 
‘THE power over human life, fays the 
writer, is the folitary prerogative of 
him who gave it. Human laws, there- 
fore, rife in rebellion againft this ’pre- 
rogative, when they transfer it to human 
hands. 
If fociety can be fecured from violence, 
by confining the murderer, fo as to pre- 
vent a repetition of lis crime, the end of 
extirpation will be anfwered. In qe 
finement, he may be reformed—and if 
this fhould prove impracticable, he may 
be reftrained for a term of years that 
will probably be coeval with his life. 
There was atime, when the punifh- 
ment of captives with death or fervitude, 
and the indifcriminate deftruction of 
peaceable hufbandmen, women, and chil- 
dren, were thought to be effential to the 
fuccefs of war, and the fafety of ftates. 
But experience has taught us, that this 
is not the cafe. And in proportion ag. 
humanity has triumphed over thofe max- 
ims of falfe policy, wars have been lefs 
frequent and terrible, and nations have 
enjoyed longer intervals of internal tran- 
guillity. The virtues are all parts of a 
circle. Whatever is humane, is wife— 
whatever is wife, is juft—and whateve 
is wife, jut, and humane, will he found 
to be the true intereft of ftates, whe- 
ther criminals or foreign enemies are the 
objects of their legiflation. 
I have taken notice of perpetual ba- 
nifhment, as a legal punifhment, as I 
conlider it the next in degree, in folly, 
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and cruelty, to the pynifhment of death. 
if the receptacle for criminals, which 
has been propofed, is erected in a remote 

rt of ie ftate, it will act with the 
ame force upon the feelings of the hu- 
man heart, as perpetual banifhment. 
Exile, whem perpetual, by deftroying 
one of the moit powerful principles of 
action in man, viz. the love of kindred 
and of country, deprives us of all the 
advantages which might be derived 
from it, in the bufinefs of reformation. 












this noble paffion is ftrengthened by age ; 
hence, by preferving this pa{fion alive, 
we furnith a principle, which, m time, 
may become an ove:-match for thofe 
vicious habits, which feparated crimi- 
nals from their friends, and from fo- 
ciety. 









the punifhment of death and perpetual 
banifhment, I cannot help adding, that 
there is more mercy to the criminal, and 
lefs injury done to fociety, by both of 
them, than by public infamy and pain, 







While certain paffions are weakened, | 


Notwithfanding this tetimony againft ° 


An Inquiry into the Effelts of Public Punifoment:. 
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~ without them. ; 
The great art of furgery has been faid 
“ty to confilt in faving, not in deftroyitg, 
tay or amputating the difeafed parts of the 
of human body. Let governments learn 
gm ie to imitate, in this reipect, the tkill and | 
if © humanity of the healmg art. Nature 
y fe knows no waite in any of her operations. | 
ace Even putrefaction itlelf is the parent of | 
; ufeful production to man. Human in- 
— genuity imitates nature in a ‘variety of 
-, arts. Offal matters of all kinds, are | 
fa daily converted into the means ef in- 
. creafing the profits of induftry, and the 
. pleafures of human life. The foul ot | 
x man alone, with all its moral and intel- 
: lectual powers, when mifled by paffion, 
is abandoned, by the ignorance cr cruel- 
° a ty of man, to unprofitable corruption, or 
extirpation. 
. If the foregoing reafonings and facts 
"ae have been urged in vain, in favour of 
| : private punifhments, [ fhall add one 


more argument, I which hope will be ir- 
refillible. ‘The punifhments of wicked 
| i men, in the world of fpifits, are invi- 
a fible; we have no knowledge of their 
reality, nature, degrees, or duration, but 
what was revealed to us near eighteen 
hundred years ago; and yet govern- 
ments owe their itability chiefly to that 
e terror of thdfe invi- 
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fible, remote, and indefinite penifiments, 
excites in ahamane mind. 

A worthy prelate of the church of 
England, once faid upon feeing a crimi- 
nal led to execution, * There goes my 
wicked felf.”” Confidering ‘the vices to 
which the frailty of human nature ex- 
pofes whole families of every rank and 
clafs in life, it becomes us, whenever we 
fee a fellow-creature led to public infamy 
and pain, to add farther, © There gore 
my unhappy father, my unhappy 
ther, or miy unhappy fon,” and after- 
wards to afk ourfelves whether privaté 
punifhments are not preferable to pub- 
lic. 

For the honour of humanity it can be 
faid, that in every age and country there 
have been found perfons in whom un- 
corrupted nature has triumphed over 
cuftom and law. Elle, why do we hear 
of houfes being abandoned near to places 
of public execution? Why do we fee 
doors and windows fhut on the days and 
hours of criminal exhibitions and pro- 
ceffions ? Why do we hear of aid being 
fecretly afforded to criminals, to miti- 
gate or elude the feverity of their pu- 
nifhments ? Why is the public execu- 
tioner of the law an object of fauch 
general detefiation ? Thote things are 
the latent ftruggles of reafon, or rather 


ahe fecret voice of God himfelf, fpeak- 


ing in the human heart, againft the 
folly and cruelty of public punifhments. 

I fhall conclude the inquiry by ob- 
ferving, that the fame falfe religion and 
philofophy which once kindled the five 
on the altar of perfecution, now doom 
the criminal to public ignominy and 
death. In proportion as the principles 
of plulofoplry and Chriflianity are un- 
derftood, they agree in extinguifing 
the one, and defroying the other, If 
thefe principles continue to extend their 
influence upon government, as they have 
done for fome years paft, 1 cannot help 
entertaining a hope chat the time is not 
very diftant, when the zallows, the 
pillory, the ftocks, the whipping polt, 
and the wheelbarrow, (the ufual engines 
of public punifhments) will be con- 
neéted with the hiflory of the rack 
and the ftake, as marks of the barba- 
rity of ages and countries, and ag me- 
lancholy proofs of the feeble operation 
of reafon and religion upon the aman 
mind. 


LET- 
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LETTERS on EDUCATION. 
LeTrrTrer V. 


‘THE multitude of notes and com- 
ments with which modern authors 
fwell their volumes, perplex a reader, 
and impede the progrels of a young 
fcholar. The youthful mind finds itfelf 

rplexed and incapable of felecting the 
belt, and the worft are not worth re- 

arding. For this reafon, the celebrated 
Br. Buby firiftly forbad the ufe of 
notes, and allowed his pupils to read 
only the the plain text of the Greek and 
Latin authors. 

Excepting thofe of fome very learned 
men, comments are generally an art of 
making authors difficult, under a pre- 
tence of explaining them; and it hath 
been the hard fortune of the belt writers 
to be perplexed with notes and obicured 
by illuftrations. The abilities of the 
teacher will beit fupply the defects of the 
commentator, and it will be a pleafure 
to the {cholar, as he Icads him along, to 
receive from him the geography, anti- 
quities, cuftoms, and hiflory of the an- 
cients. The poetical Nory is generally 
known, becaufe it amutes; efpecially 
thofe who are acquainted with the Meta- 
morpholes and Eeallctoee, can be no 
firangers to it. It is not fuited to the 
juvende mind to clear the text from the 
rubbifh, from the rwns with which an- 
notators ofien overwhelm it. 

If there is any thing elfe commenta- 
tors concern themifelves about, it is pro- 
priety of expreffion, or rather verbal 
niceties and grammatical feruples; for 
they feldom poflefs fufficient tafte to dif- 
cover the true‘ graces of their authors ; 
and thofe words which in their natural 
fituations fhine like jewels fet in gold, 
appear, when tranfpofed into their notes, 
as fet in lead, and lofe their lultre. 

To write upon the Greek and Roman 
authors, requires a genius like their own. 
Every man that underftands Latin, does 
not underftand greatnefs and delicacy of 
thought, flrength and beauty of expref- 
fion. Some critical heads poffefs fuch 
cold hearts, they can mafter their paf- 
fions, and bear the raptures and flichts 
of poets without. a change of temper; 





ee 





being no more affected with the Attic | 


fire of the works they perufe, than 
if they were reading their own Berotian 
compofitions. Unacquainted with life, 
and fire in tancy and fentiment, if the 





words be placed grammatically and ‘ag, 
cording to art, that conftitutes, in they 
judgment, a good poem, or a fine ora, 
tion. No wonder, then, their comment 
render the fprightly phlegmatic and daft, 
and that to read them is like reading 
Homer in a profe tranflatiog. 

The art of teaching, fuch men know 
nothing about. This art is to infuf 
into the learners a true tafte of their ay. 
thors; to open the beauties of thei 
thoughts and ityle; to thew them the 
bright parts, the peculiar excellencies, 
the force and. {pirit, the eafe and gen. 
tlenefs of their writing ; to point out 
how all is uncommon, yet all natural, 
and that every thing fo thought and 
written could not be delivered in better 
thoughts and words. 


But this is not the talent of critics mu 
and grammarians. ‘hey can give the Hjge '« 
rules of fyntax and rhetoric, and make Hm | 
a fhift to exemplify them in a wretched Figg P“ 
compofition, by bringing in every odd f cu 
exception in grammar, and every fcheme . fax 
of fpeech, in f{pite of nature and their 3a '™ 


fubject ; for, be the fubject what it will, Cr 
the ftyle and decorations are the fame: fo | be 





that their difcourfe having no coherence, _ 
but the coupling particles, looks like a - 
fkeleton tacked together by wires, ftaring, | hi 
hollow, {ff and horrid, ftripped of al 
jenfe, without nerves; finews, life or > s 
motion. ; » 
: ry 
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AN D fo you have been ar the feats of 
** the learned. If I could have gueffed § 
at fuch an intention, I would have con- 4 
trived that fomething in an epiftolary 
fhape fhous!] have met you there, with 
half a dozen lines recoin:nending you to 
the care of the Ma ler of “fe (us. —He 
was my (tutor when I was at college, and § 
avery good kind of man. He ufed to 
let me have my way when I was under 
his djreGiion, and that thewed his fenfe, 
for I was born to travel out of the come 
mon road, and to get atide from the 
highway path; and he had fenfe enough J 
to fee it, and not to trouble me with 
trammels. I was neither made to be a 
thill-borfe, nor a fore-borfe ; in fhort, I 
y was 
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was not made to go in afeam, but to 
amble along as I liked ; and fo that I do 
not kick, or fplafh, or run over any one, 
who in the name of common fenfe has a 
right to interrupt me?—Let the good 
folks laugh if they will, and much good 
may it do them. Indeed, I am periuad- 


id at. 
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know ed, and ! think I could prove, nay, and 
infufe I would do it, if I were writing a book in- | 
iT aus ftead of a letter, the truth of what fF once 
their told a very great ftatefman, orator, poli- 
2 the ticdian, aud as much more as you pleafe | 
ies, that every time a man Jiniles—much 


nore fo avben he lauzhs — it adds JSome- 


ven. 
2 . a . 
thine to the fragment of life. 






tT out 
ural, But the Raying five days at Cambridge 
and does not come within the immediate 
etter reach of my crazy comprehenfion, and 





you might have employed your time 





riticg much, much better, in urging your met- 
the tlefome tits towards Coxweuid. 
nake i ; I may fuppofe that you have een 
hed Mage picking a hole in the fkirts of Gibb’s 
odd cumbrous architecture, or meafuring the 
eme | facade of | rinityColiege library, or peer- 
heir | #ag ing about theGothic perfectoins of King’s 
will, \ College chapel, or, which was doing a 
: fo | ge better thing, fipping tea and talking fen- 
nce, timentally with Mits Cookes, or difturb- 
ea ing Mr. Gray with one of your enthu- 
ine, fiaftic vifits—I fay di/urbing him, for with 
of (me ail your own agreablenefs, and all your 
or fame 2dmiration of him, he would rather have 
/™ your room than your company. But mark 
(We me, I donot fay this to his glory, but to 
— his fhame: for I would be content with 
1@@ any room, fo I had your company. 
Ss @ But tell me, I befeech you, what you 
do tvith Screep all thistime. ‘The look- 
THE ing at the heavy walls of muzzing col- 
P@ Jeges, and gazing at the mouldy pictures 
4° Me of their founders, is not altogether in his 
of Ma Way; nor did he wander where I have 
od whilom wandered, on Cam’s all-verdant 
me: banks with willows crowned, and call 
ry the Mufe: alas! he'd rather call a waiter 
th —and how fuch a milkfop as you could 
to. «ae travel—I mean, be fuffered to travel, 
le ‘age two leagues in the fame chaife with him, 
aon know not—but from that admirable 
oo «=e 2c kind plhiability of fpirit which you 
ge pollets whenever you pleafe; but which 
5 you do not always pleafe to poflefs. Ido 
te not mean that a man fhould wear a court- 
“ dreis when he is going to a puppet-fhow ; 
h but, on the other hand, to keep the beft 
" fuit of embroidery for thofe only whom 
” he loves, though there is fomething no- 
I me bie in it, will never do. The world, 
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my dear friend, will not let it do. For 
while there are fuch qualities in the hu- 
man mind as ingratitude and duplicity, 
limited confidence and this patriotifm 
of friendthip, which I have heard you 
rave and rant about, is a very dangerous 
bufinefs. 

I could preach a fermon on the fubject 
—to fay the truth, I am got as grave 
as if [ were in my pulpit. Thus are the 
projects of this life deftroyed. When I 
took up my pen, my humour was gay, 
frifky, and fanciful —and now I am flid- 
ing into all the fee-faw gravity of folemn 
counfels. I want nothing but an afs to 
look over my pales, and fet up a-braying 
to keep me in countenance, 

Leave, leave your Lincolnfhire feats, 
and come to my dale; Scroes, I know, 
is heaetily tired of you, Befides, I want 
a nurfe, for | am not quite well, and 
have taken to milk-coffte. Remember 
m¢, however, to him kindly, and to 
yourfelf cordially, for 

I am yours, moft truly, 


L. STERNE. 


W.C.. Efq. 
Coxwould, Aug. $5 1764. 

AND fo you fit in Scroop’s temple 
and drink tea, and converle claffically:— 
now I fhould like to know what is the 
nature of this diforder which you call 
clafficality ;—if it confills in a rage to 
converfle on ancient fubjedcts in a modern 
manner; or on modern fubjeéts in an 
ancient one; or are you both out of 
your fenfes, and do you fancy your- 
felves with Virgil and Horace at Sinuefia, 
or with Tully and Atticus at Tufculum ? 
Oh how it would delight me to peep at 
you from behind a laurel bufh, and fee 
you furrounded with columns and cover 
ed by a.dome, quaffing the extra& of a 
Chincfe weed, and talking of men who 
boafted the infpiration of the Falerniaa 
grape ! 

What a couple of vapid, inert beings 
you muft be ?—I fhould really give you 
up for loft, if it were not for the confi- 
dence I have in the reinvigorating powers 
of my fociety, to which you mutt now 
hayg immediate recourfe, if you with for 
a reftoration. Make hafte then, my good 
friend, and feek the aid of your phyfi- 
cian ere it be too late. 

You know not the intereft I take in 
your welfare. Have I not ordered all 
the linen to be taken out of the prefs, 
and 
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and rewafhed before it was dirty, that 

may have a clean table cloth every 
day, with a napkin into the bargain? 
And bave I not ordered a kind of wind- 
mill, that makes my head ach again 
with its clatter, to be placed in my fine 
cherry-tree, that the fruit may be pre- 
ferved from the birds, to furnifh youa 
defert ? And do you not know that you 
will have curds and cream for your fup- 

r! Think on thefe things, and let 

esos go to Lincoln feffions ‘by him- 
felf, and talk claffically with country 
fuftices. In the mean time we will pht- 
fophize and fentimentalize ;—the laft 
word ts a bright invention of the moment 
in which it was written, for yours or 
Dr. Johnfon’s fervice,—and you fhall fit 
in my ftudy and take .a peep’ into the 
world 2s into 2 fhow-box, and amufe 
yourfelf as I prefent the pictures of it to 
your imagination. Thus will I teach 
you to laugh at its follies, to pity its 
errors, and defpife its injuftice ;—and I 
will introduce you, among the reft, to 
forme tender hearted damfel, on whof: 
eheeks fome bitter affliction has placed 
a tear ;—and having heard her ftory, 
you thal) take a white handkerchief from 
our pocket to wipe the moifture from 
oe ‘eyes, and from your own:—and 
then you fhall go to bed, not to the 
damteh, but with an heart confcious of 
thofe fentiments, and poffeffed of thofe 
feelings, which will give foftnefs to your 
pillow, fweetnefs to your flumbers, and 
ladnefs to your waking moments. You 
hall fit in my porch, and Jaugh at At- 
tic veftibules. I love the claffics as well 
as any man ought to love them,—but 
among all their fine verfes their molt 
enthufiaftic admirer, would not be able 
to find me halfa dozen ftories that have 
any fentiment in them,—and fo much 
for that. 

If you don’t come foon Tf fhall fet 
about another volume of Triftram with- 
out you. Your’s truly, 

L, STERNE. 
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Essay on Casimire, the Latin Powgof 
Poland. 
At the revival of learning, the lan- 


guages of Europe were fo rude and 
barbarous, that writers who would €x- 


tongue, and adopt that of ancient Rome, 
By frequent exercife in this mode of 
writing, they acquired fuch facility, tha 
though they could not turn a period jp 
their own idiom, they could write volume, 
of Latin with all the purity and perfp; 
cuity of the Aguftan age. They w 
have once acquired an excellence in 
talent, foon excite a general emulation, 
The practice of compofing in Latig, 
which firft arofe from a neceffity, wa 
continued by choice and predileion; 
and at this day to deciaim in Latin, isa 
principal exercife in our univertities, 
although our own language has | 
been fufficiently polithed and refined to 
admit of all the grace, harmony, and 
force, of correét compolfition. 

An author has lately ventured to affert, 
that many modern Latin writers haye 
not only equalled, but excelled the Ro 
mans themfelves. In fupport of this pa- 
radoxical affertion, he offers a plaufible 
conjeture. They who have writter f 


had an opportunity of forming their ityle 
on the beft models, and at the fame time 


quial barbarifms. ‘They have been en- 
abled to feleét the beauties without the. , 
deformities of the language, and to ga- 
ther the rofe unincumbered with the | 
thorn. 

Though this opinion cannot be in ge- 
neral adopted, yet it muft be confefledg 
that the literary world is indebted tothe 
practice of writing in Latin for many ex= § 
cellent performances which are fti!l ex- 
tant, and which, next to the claiSes 
themfelves, may be read witlithe great- 
eft pleafure and improvement. ‘hele, 
however, would never have furvived, 
had they been compofed in the vernacular 
language of their authors. . 
Among the modern Latin poets, who 
deferve particular attention, may be enu- 
merated Cafimire of Poland. He is in- 
deed lefs known to fame than Vida and 
Barberinus ; but hiscomparative obfcur- 
ity may, perhaps, be owing to his being 
in a lefs confpicuous flation of life than 
thofe poets, one of whom was a bifhop, 
and the other a pope. And they who 
know how much wealth and honours 
contribiite to the extenfion of literary 
fame, will not deem it an unfatisfactory 
account. 





preis their thonghts with elegance, were 
obliged to renounce their vernacular 
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and, in many parts of his works, with fuc 


Vida has confefledly imitated Virgil, 


cels. 





















fince Latin became a dead language have [iw 


were incapable of corrupting it by collos |f > 
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éefs. The Chriftiad, though it has a 
few Striking paflages, is, upon the whole, 
a very faulty production ; and may be 
roduced as an example to prove, that 
Reorary pepo feldom fueceed 
when they are not the voluntary effufion 
of genius, but are extorted by the com- 
mand of authority. His Art of Poetry, 
though written rather in the ftyle of 
Virgil than of Horace, the proper mode 
of didactic poems, contains many ufeful 
rules, and furnifhes entertainment. 

Of Barberinus, fome of the poems are 
tolerable: but if he be permitted to ef- 
cape cenfure, he is entitled to little praife. 
3c may with truth be afferted, that many 
an Englifh fchool-boy has written Latin 
poems as an exercife more excellent than 
thofe of this author, who, however, has 
been celebrated in every univerfity of 
Europe. 

Candour muft allow, that Caffimire is 
not ouly fuperior to thofe two poets, but 
in lyric poetry, to moft who have fuc- 
ceeded him. Whether he imitates Pin- 
dar, Sappho, Anacreon, or Horace, he 
is equally fuccefsful. His thoughts are 
fublime or tender as the fubject requires, 
his ]onguage elegant, and his verie har- 
moniows. Moral and religious fubjects 
he treats with a claffical elegance; but 
when he is celebrating a hero ora ftatel- 
man, he joins all the force of mafculine 
eloquence with all the fire of animated 
poetry. In fome of his pieces, the cri- 
tics have difcovered a want of claffical 
aged but though the charge cannot 

denied, it may be extenuated. ‘The 
mo¢erns have many ideas which the an- 
cients had not, and which confequently 
cannot be expreffed in their phrafeology. 
Whenever therefore an author’s fubject 
fuggefts fuch ideas, he muft accommodate 
hisexpreffion, as near as he can, to the 
Roman purity ; but after all his efforts, 
it will neceffarily be unclaffical. One 
difadvantage udner which Caffimire, as 
well as all other modern Latin poets la- 
boured, was that the names of perfons 
and places : though Latinized in their ter- 
minations, they {till retain a Gothic found, 
which difgufts an ear accuftomed to the 
elegant compofitions of the Auguftan 
age. 

< know not whether there is any com- 
plete tranflation of the works of this 
poer, but there are forme: of his odes pa- 
raphrafed by Dr. Watts, who, though 
perhaps too much inclined to cathufiafm 

JAN. 1788. 
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in religious notions. is allowed to have 
been a man of judgement; learning, and 
ingenuity. Thefe, though few, may 
ferve to give a general idea of the merit 
of the numerous other pieces, few of 
which are inferior to thete, many excel 
them. That author, in his preface to 
Hore Lyrica, {peaks of Caffimire, as a 
poet Gf uncommon merit, and his opinion 
is fufficient to eftablith the reputation of 
the Polifh bard. 

Whatever may be faid in praife of par- 
ticular Latin poets, will be neglected by 
thofe who affect to defpife, in general, 
modern Latin poetry. ‘They ufually atk, 
with an air of ridicule, in what the uti- 
lity of fuch productions confifts? To 
which may reafonably be replied, thar 
every fpecies of compofitien is ufeful, 
which furnifhes an elegant amufement 
for the liberal. Indeed their objection 
may be defpifed and neglected, fince they 
only can in general condemn the pro- 
g@uctions of modern -Latin poets, who 
have not tafe to comprehend their beau- 
ties. Crito. 








ASKetrcu of the LiFt and CHARAC- 
TER of Dennis O’Ketty, Ef. 
HAving already given a fketch of the 

early part of this gentleman’s life, 
in our Magazine for 1771, of courfe we 
fhall only flightly touch on fuch circum- 
ftances as have been already recorded. 

O’Kelly was a native of Ireland, and 
born in the province of Connaught, 
where the defcendants from the abori- 
genes of the ifland, and thofe of the old 
Milefian race moftly refide. Ilis parents 
probably were peafants of the lowelt 
order, as Mr. O’Kelly, though he latterly 
was able to aflume the fan froid in his 
manners and converfation, was perfectly 
illiterate ; but being bleffed with a good 
memory, and native drollery, he was 
feldom at a lofs in converiation, and 
took part in every fubject propofed— 
always pleafant and never offentive, for 
though his voice was coarfe, his addrefs 
was complaifant.—— 

Pofleffing thefe qualities, to which ma 
be added an inquifitive difpofition, it is 
not furprifing that he pleafed in the dif- 
ferent claffes of mankind in which he bas 
appeared. 

It has been faid that his firft rife 
was owing to the penchant of a lady 


| of fafhion, but this is falfe: we have 
{tated the facts of 


his life,- and qwe are 
G coms 
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competent to fay, that he rofe by flat- 
tery : that the gradations of his adven- 
tures were through a medium of gamb- 
ling ; and that at laft having been ruined 
by play, he was arrefted, and lay for a 
contiderable time a wretched prifoner, in 
the Fleet prifon, where, after feveral 
moaths refidence he became taplter to 
the warden. oe 

It was here his acquaintance with 
Charlotte Hayes originated: the had 
money, and he pofleifed thofe abilities 
of perfon and conilitution, which fhe 
preterred to all others, and they formed 
2 connection without the interference of 
Hymen, which lafted till death ftepped 
it, and diffolved the fentimental union— 
a proof on his part if not of love, at 
leaft of gratitude. 

After three years confinement, O'Kelly 
and his fair one were liberated from pri- 
fon, and they both immediately fet down 
in purfuit of plans which they had laid 
while in durefs. 2 

Charlotte took a houfe in King’s-place, 
or rather a temple for the celebration of 
the orgies of Venus; and O’Kelly, who 
had been invefted in the Fleet with the 
title of count, got acquainted with the 
cuftomers, who in return for their volup- 
tuous enjoyments made him a com- 

lete maiter of horfe-flefh, and let him 
into all the arts arifing from a knowledge 
of the turf. One of them per- 
mitted him to become a purchaler of a 
half quarter of the- celebrated horfe 
Eclipfe, (bred by the late duke of Cum- 
berland), of which in a thort time he 
became fole proprietor, and on the turf 
as a racer, and in the fable asa fallien, 
this animal has raifed for his proprietor 
not only feveral thoufand pounds, but 
the fwifteft catile that ever appeared at 
Newmarket. 

In 1760 Mr. Kelly accepted an enfigncy 
in the Weltminiler regiment of militia, 
and by degrees arofe to the dignity of 
lieutenant-colonel; and from the*above 
date to 1777, experienced many difficul- 
ties in fupporting his ftud: but Charlotte 
being fucceisful in her avocation, pur- 
chafed a fmall eflate at Clay-hill, near 
Epfom, where the built a hou!e, of which 
fhe conitituted the count oftenfible 
mafter, and here he kept his ftud—and 
here he faw the beft and the worit com- 
pany—but here he would never permit 
any fpecies of play to go forward, or 
even matches for the courfe tobe made. 
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The anecdote of our hero's miflaking 
his bedchamber at an inn in York, 
though perhaps univerfally known, muft 
not efcape notice. Miftaking his cham- 
her—he got into that of a lady—he got 
into her bed. —The lady ftarted, fcream- 
ed, and alarmed the houfe. The count 
would have retreated, but was prevented 
by acroud who had reached the door 
and prevented it, and if it had not been 
for the entreaties of the lady, he would 
probably have fallen a facrifice to rath- 
nefs and ill founded refentment. 

The bufigefs however did not end 
here. ‘The lady’s relations commenced 
an action againft O*Kelly, and he was 
terrified into the. cudurfement of five 
hundred pounds. 

Scarcely had he got free from this 
ferape, when another prefencted itfelf, 
A party having dined at a coffee-houfe, 
under the Piazza in Covent-Garden, of 
which the well known Dick England, 
made one, a gentleman of the company 
came into the public room, where 
O’Kelly and a Mr. Rochfort, fince thot 
in a duel at Warley common, were then 
abuling Mr. England in terms of the 
grofleit language, though Rochfort had 
been under very many pecuniary obliga- 
tions to him—‘The gentleman returning 
to his company, repeated what he had 
heard, upon which, England privately 
departed, and entering the coffee-room, 
feized each of his*calumniators by the 
heads, which he knocked tegether, and 
afterwards beat both till they took afy- 
lum under the tables. For this affaule. 
he was indicted, and pleading guilty, the 
court of Kjng’s Bench on hearing the 
affidavit in mitigation of judgment read, 
fined the defendant one /hilling. 

Kelly, by his fucceffes on the turf, 
having acquired a very confiderable for- 
tune, purchafed the feat formerly be- 
longing to the duke of Chandos, called 
Cannons, fituated in the county of Mid- 
dlefex, near Stanmore ; and here, after a 
very fhort pofleffion, he was feized by a 
violent fit of the gout, which dodtor 
Warren with all his {kill could not expel 
from his ftomach, and he died af about 
the tixty-feventh year of his age. 

As to his difpofition of mind, it want- 
ed nothing but early cultivation; for 
theugh the habits of his life, being a 
proteffed gamefter, cannot be commend- 
ed, yet his intentions were good, and 
expanded as lis fortune increafed. He 
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was charitable without oftentation, and 
profperity did not inflate him with pride; 
for he called his relations from obicurity 
and penury, fupported them in cafe and 
plenty, and at his death left them in- 
dependent. 





THOUGHTS on MATRIMONY, 


A Man who enters into the fate of ma- 
trimony, is like one who having on- 
ly ro/. throws it into the ftate lottery. 
This comparifon is very favourable, be- 
caufe the married adventurer rifques not 
only his fortune, but his health, eafe, li- 
berty, fame, and all that is dear to him, 
and can expect no reflorarion ef his quiet ; | 
whereas the adventurer in the lottery | 
may receive part of his itock again. As 
for the proportion here taken for grant- 
ed, that there is but one good woman in 
ten, Simonides is my voucher; but ! ap- 
peal to common experience, which, | 
believe, fiews the proportion juft, or ra- 
ther on the charitable fide. IT believe the 
fame of men; and the fame obfervation 
ferves for both fexes (mutatis mutandis): 
what a melancholy reflection will this 
obfervation of one in ten be, when we 
farther confider, that a wife is not taken 
for an hour, a week, or a year, but for 
life; ‘and that all marriages are either 
happy or unhappy! Experience thews, 
that thofe who are generally thought to 
be happy in wedlock, feven in ten are 
not really fo; nay, the happieft, are fel- 
dom fo happy as when they were fingle. 
A man who is happy when fingle, parts 
with a certainty for the greatelt uncer- 
tainty when he marries. Men are gene- 
rally induced to take wives, either by co- 
vetoufnefs or luft; the firft is the mean- 
eft, the laft the moft brutal paffon a ra- 
tional being is capable of: a man acts 
very inconfiltently when he marries to 
fatisly either of thefe detires§ the firft, he 
may be fure, will never he Satisfied, but 
will increafe after matrimony; the other 
may perhaps be more eafily reftrained, 
and will certainly wear off in time with- 
out marriage. People generally fay, 
they marry for the fake of converfation, 
whereas they are fure to find it much 
more agreeable in their own fex. Ma- 
trimony is faid to be the law of nature, 
confirmed by God; I own it is, and 
therefore is legal : but is marriage enjoin- 
ed under the Chriftian difpenfation? if not, 
we areat liberty to decline it. A fingle man 


Thoughts on Matrimony. 





liyes for his own fake; a married man ‘ 
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feems to drag on life for the fake of the 
community. I honour married men, 
admire the happy, and do not defpife the 
unhappy, as they are all good members 
of fociety. If any one has a defire for 
matrimony, he is not to be blamed; be- 
caule, as before obferved, it is founded on 
the law of nature, yet circumfpedtion is 
neceflary before he enters mto that ftate; 
unleis, like the Eaflern people, he is fond- 
er of flavery than of liberty. It isa ge- 
neral obfervation, that the fondnels of 
married people dwindles by degrees into 
negleét, and often defcends lower. I be- 
lieve the reafon is, peaple only difcover 
by degrees who they are joined to. A 
man often courts an angel, and*weds a 
devil (experientia docet); the profpect 
we have of matrimony is much like a 
view from the top of one hill to another, 
our eyes are apt to pafs over the vale be- 
tween unobferved. The beft man or 
woman makes a tolerable confort; the 
indifferent, a bad one: what then mutt 
the had ones of cither fex make! It is 
too true a laying, that a good man or 
woman is hard to be met with; but we 
much feldomer find a good hufband or 
wife. Matrimony is the bane of friend- 
fhip: each party is jealous of the other's 
friends; and they are the firft pleafures 
that mull be facrificed to curtain peace. 
After marriage a man degenerates from 
himfelf; if he continues converfation, he 
grows afot; if nat, he becomes morofe, 
worldly, &c. ‘This is not, indeed, al- 
ways true, for fome people por more 
polite alter marriage than before: there 
is no general rule without exceptions. 
A married man doubles his care, and yct 
is bat half himfelf. Married people fav, 
we have partners to hear half our cares ; 
but they don’t confider, that they are at 
the fame time to bear half their fpoufe’s 
troubles ; nay, each generally bears the 
whele troubles of both; lam fure if they 
are good for any thing they do. Nor do 
thele advocates for matrimony confider, 
that marriage propagates cares 18 weil as 
children. A happy married life, gene- 
rally fpeaking, is but an eafly captivity. 
Marriage is, in fome refpedt, like death; 
tis unknown to us till we have wied u, 
and then it is too late te repent, 

If a man is agreeable to himfelf, and 
to his wife, and his wife be of the fame 
temper, and cach ftrive always to make 
each other happy, then is marriage a blefi- 
ing, and then only. 

Deptford 25 Jan. 1788. J. M. 
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Om — FG 5 9 FOF HOG od Gm 
POETICAL PIECES, 


ODE fr th NEW-YEAR. 
Written by Mr. Warton, Poet -Lau- 
reat; and fet to Mufe by Mr. PAR- 


sons, Wafer of the King’s Band of 


Muficians. 


R U DE was the pile, and mafly- 
proof, 
That firft uprear’d its haughty roof 
On Windlor’s brow fublime, in warlike 
fate : 
The Norman fyrant’s jealous hand 
The giant fabric proudly plann’d. 
With recent victory elate, 
« On this majefiic Neep, he cried, 
A regal fortrefs, threatening wide, 
Shall fpread my terrors to the diftant hills; 
Its formidable fhade fhall throw 
Far o’er the broad expanfe below, 
Where winds yon mighty flood, and 
ainply fills [gvain, 
With flowery verdure, or with golden 
The faireft fields that deck my new 
domain ! 
And London’s Towers, that reach the 
watchman’s cye, 
Shall fee with confcious awe my bulwarks 


_climb the fky.”’ 


Il. 
Unchang’d, thro’ many a harty race, 
Stood the rough dome, in fullen grace; 
Brill on its angry front defiancefrown’d: 
Though monarchs kept their ftate 
within, 
Still rourmur’d with the martial din 
The gloomy gate-way’sarch profound; 
And armed forms, in airy rows, 
Bent o'er the battlements their bows, 
And blood-fizin’d banners crown’d its 
holitle head: 
And oft its hoary ramparts wore 
The rugged fears of confli& fore ; 
What time payilion’d on the neighb’ring 
; mead, | array 
Ph’ indigngnt Barons rang’d in bright 
'T heir feudal bands, tocurb delpotic fway 3 
And leagu’d a Briton’s birthright to re- 
ftore, | treedom bore. 
From John’s relulant grafp the roll of 
iil. 
When log the king that wreath’d his 
fhicid 
With hiies pluck’d on Crefly’s field, 





Heav’d from its bafe the mould’ring Nor- 
man frame :— 


New ylory cloath'd th’ exulting fleep, . 


The pertalstower’d with ampler fweep; 
And Valour’s foften’d Genius came, 
Here -_ his pomp, and trail’d the 
pal 
Of triumph through the trophied hal] ; 
And War was clad awhile in gorgeous 
weeds; — 
Amid the martial pageantries, 
While Beauty’s glance adjudg’d the 
prize, i ceeds. 
And beam’d fweet influence on heroic 
Nor long, e’er Henry’s holy zeal, to 
breathe 
A milder charm upon the fcenes beneath, 
Rear’d in the wat’ry glade his claffic 
fhrine, 
And call’d his ftrippling quire, to woo 
the willing Nine. 
IV. 


To this imperial feat to lend 
Its pride fupreme, and nobly blend 
Britith magnificence with Attic art. 
Proud caftle to thy banner’d bowers, 
Lo! Picture bids her glowing powers 
Their bold hiftoric groups inrpart : 
She bids th’ illminated pane, 
Along thy lofty-vaulted fane, 
Shed the dim blaze of radiance richly 
clear.— 
Still may fuch arts of Peace engage 
Their Patron’s care! But fhould the 
rage 
Of war to battle ronfe the new-born year, 
Britain arife, and wake the flumb’ring 
fire, 
Vinditive dart thy quick-rekindling ire! 
Or, arm’d to itrike, in mercy fpare, the 
foe ; 
And lift thy thund’ring hand, and then 
withhold the blow ! 





VERSES, prefented with a Pocket 
Almanack for the Year 1788. 


+ HOUGH dull and flow to wearied 
eyes 
Departs this waining year, 
Soon fhall a new created rife, 
And every forrow clear. 
Wen 
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When clouds of darknefs veil the fky, 
We mifs the glorious light ; 
t when the golden tracts we fpy, 

We hail the heavenly fight. 

Though Winter now muft churlith reign ; 
Soon fhall the teeming Spring, 


With new born beauties clothe the plain, 


And make the woodlands ring. 


Then Summer, clad in vefture gay, 
Shall take her jocund turn ; 

Then Autumn ail her fruits difplay, 
‘Till Winter fhall return. 


Think then my Hannah, as you look, 
(Where’er your eye is bent) 


| Nor blame my poor red harmlefs book, 


For any crofles fent. 


For, as it various feafons fhews 
A motly group together ; 

So we mult feel both joy—and woes. 
So—boldly face the weather. 


AMATOR. 





FRAGMENT. 
On the Day of JUDGMENT, 


O'ER all the fky an horrid darknefs 
lower’d, 
Earth trembled, lightnings flafh’d, and 


thunder roll’d ; i light 


F Then ina cloud enfirin’d, whofe radiant 


Dazzlesthe gorgeousiiun’srefplendent orb, 

Appears the great Archangel. Majeity 
divine 

Sits on his brow, and in his hand be bears 

The mighty Lrump,which, lifting to his 
mouth [ dead. 

He blows the folemn blaft that wakes the 

Great Nature fhudders to her utmott 
bound, 

Prophetic of her end. Her end is come. 

For lo! a comet rufhing from the bound- 
lefs void | whirls 

O’er heav’n’s expanfe in dread contufion 

His fiery orb: before it fink the fpheres. 

Creation’s grandeur dies. But whence 
yon pom ' ‘pea : 

That flowly-failing comes near and more 

Tis the dread Majefty of heav’n and 
earth, 

With hofts of feraphs, thrones, do- 
minions, power’s 

Encompafs’d. 

Now deepeft horrors feize the guiltyfouls, 

Whilft ftreams around th’empyrean 
blaze. 

Puito Monson, 


OB T&G 
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The following LANES qere. written: 
extempore on feeing the Death of 
General WOLFE, worked in Em- 
broidery, by Mrs. D—NN—G of Au- 
ftin Friars. 

A MUSE, by love of Genius fir'd, 

*® Who oft the pencil’s touch admir’d ; 

Now confecrates the Needle’s praife, 

And decks it with fuperior bays. 


Where’er fhe bens her ravifh’d eye, 
Whether on earth, on fea, or fky, 
The tints expreffively impart 
Sublime fenfations to the heart. 


There Albion's far-fam’d Navies ride*, 
And there combin’d, her heroes tried ! 
There Bourbon finks in cenfcious gloom 3 
And there Britannia’s laurels bloom ! 


O could the mufe avert her eyes 
From yon fad fpot, where bleeding Ties 
The gallant youth, who, fcorning eafe, 
{mmortal fame aloud could pleate. 


Exulting then, her ftrains fhould flow, 
And o’er each fcene delighted glow 3 
But early death demands a tear, 

And the Mufe droops o’er Glory’s bier. 


A. C. M. 


* In the worked piece alluded to, a 
diftant view of a Britith fleet (not in the 
original) is judicioufly introduced, and 
has a very beautiful effedt. 





The JEST. ASONG. 


LIFE ’s a jeft, if Gay fays true, 
A jeft, and al! things thow it ; 
He thought fo once, I thought fo too, 
But now, like him, I know it. 


Then let’s explore its various ways, 
For that’s the proper teft, fir; 

See what to blame, and what to praife; 
Thus we fhall find the jeft, fir. 


To loggerheads when crown’d heads go, 
To fight are fubjects prefe’d, fir ; 

Butwhen they’re flain and treafure’s low, 
‘Then war appears a jeft, fir. 


From policy, not principle, 
The nations gain fome reft, fir; 
Each find they’re not invincible ; 
So peace is now the jeft, fir. 


The lords diffentient oft unite, 
And fign the long proteit, fir. 
Thus fome they pleafe and fome they 
fpight : 
Their lordhips love a jeft, fir. 
The 
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The lover, charm’d by foft looks, dies, 
Unlefs in marriage blefs’d, fir ; 

But foon the wife thews by her eyes, 
The maiden did but jeft, fir. 


The mifer wakes to count his flores, 
And oft difturbs his reft, fir ; 

He’s in the midft of plenty poor: 
Here riches are a jeft; fir. 


The epicure at turtle feaft, 
Attends with eager zelt, fir ; 
And to enjoy becomes a bealt: ~ 
Here man is fure a jeft, fir. , 


When men of evorth are worthlefs men, 
To neighbours they’re a pelt, fir ; 

They live by all defpis’d, and when 
They're dead, become a jeft, fir. 


Yet fome there are, exalted few ! 
Who fhine above the reft, fir; 

To merit kind, to honour true: 
Tis thefe enjoy the jeft, fir. 


Then let us, friends, while here we live, 
Think trath and cayndour beft, firs; 
Left we fhould make mankind helieve, 
That friendhhip too’s a jelt, firs. 
F. 





2 Ue 2 RT 
EHOLD, fond youth, that bufy bee, 


How fwift fhe flies from tree to tree, 
Extracting flow’ry fweets ; 
Thus cheerful all the day the’ll roam, 
At evening feck her much lov’d home, 
‘To treature al! the meets. 


Full well the knows that winter keen, 

Mult come to blaft this painted fcene, 
With famine on his wing ; 

Her prudent labours gain repofe, 

Nor winter's cold, nor want fhe knows, 
‘Tull time renews the f{pring. 


While yonder drone in funny haunts, 

Who juft fupplies his prefent wants, 
Nor heeds the paffing houre ; 

Soon black November's piercing air, 

Shall mock his want of timely care, 
When chill’d his vital pow’rs. 


 coneineeneennel 





MORAL, 


Like the dull drone fhall he who throws 
Away what Providence beftows, 

Feel the pinching hand of need ; 
While they who’re careful to increafe, 
Find, like the bee, in winter peace, 

And every good fucceed. 


PO &* Tt" KR’ 








To W. S—, E/fy. with Five Blan}, 

FAGER for lott’ry-news you call, 
Why take it then—blanks one ang 
all; 

Search’d and refearch’d, as I’m alive! 

There ’s not a twenty in the five. 


Tis wond’rous ftrange! what then? ’tiy ” 


true! 
Yet not an ill confin'd to you. 
Who plays, dear fir. you know the rules, 
Meets rubs at other games than howls; | 
No caufe from thence to ftorm and fwear, 


What muft be borne, with patience | 


bear. 
Let reafon, friend, your rage abate, 
Nor curfe your luck, nor blame your fate; 


You ventur’d, but you could not choofe; 
You hop’d to win, yon h.*pp’d to lofe; 4 


All’s fair, for chance is law at play, 

And baulk’d, you’ve not a word to fay, 

Fly, fret, or fume, ’tis all the fame, 

There’s no retrieving at this game. 

To fools and women leave fuch tricks, 

Your tickets gone, yet keep yeur wits; 

Spite of the wheel, and what’s befel, 

Weigh all, you'll think it mighty well, 

Make but yourfelf a flander by, 

You'll fee it, fir, as clear as I. 

No debts, no cares, no party ties 

An honeft heart, a head that’s wife; 

A good eftate, a prudent wife, 

You have your prizes, friend, in life: 

Then own dame fortune wond’rous kind, 

Tho’ blanks in lott’ries ftill you tind. 
Deptford, Kent, 

Fan. 25 1758. 


I, M, 
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O 


heal i breaft; 


! for oblivion’s friendly draught, to | 


The ceafelefs anguifh of my wounded | 


The pains, alas! that I in abfence feel, 
By no lefs lenient balm can be repreft. 
Happy the youth that boldly may reveal 
Thetruth his eyesalraady have confed; 
For fure, a double forrow ta conceal 
The latent wound that robs the foul 
of reft. 


Love, hidden love, does all .my peace 
deliroy ; | cays; 
In filent grief my bloom of youth de- 

I ev'ry hope refign of ev’ry joy, 
To gain a fading wreath of empty 
praife: ~ [ boy, 
While honour bids me, like the Spartan 
Till death conceal what on my vitals 


preys, 
ODE 


be ees ae 
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ODE on the QUEEN’s BIRTH-DAY. 
BY 


Arthur Charters Murphy, Efq. 


W HAT heav’nly form, divinely 
bright, 
With circling wreaths of glory crown’d, 
What charms approach the captive fight, 
And fpread ztherial radiance round ? 
What notes feraphic charm the ravifh’d 
ear, 
And hail with extacy the new-born year? 


’Tis the whofe balmy fway extends 
O’er Europe’s vaft exulting {pace ; 
Before whofe throne foul Faction bends, 

And Guilt conceals her confcious face : 
She, whofe propitious pow’r can dare 
The rage of fierce infatiate War ; 


Who late from Belgia’s patriot plains, 


And mad Batavia’s reftlefs fhore, 
In pity wip’d the crimfon ftains, 
And ftopp’d the rifing tide of gore. 


Tis the who bids fair Commerce fmile, 


And crowns the gen’rous merchant’s 
toil. 


*Tis Peace who firikes the Aftrean lyre, 
And aids the Britiih Mule with her con- 
genia! fire. 
Ye bards, unite your grateful chord— 
Imperial Virtue’s beft reward : 
Aufpicious Peace iropreves the lays, 
And joins in Britain’s annual praife. 


Behold yon fair luxuriant plain! 
Behold the grove's yet leafy pride ! 
Behold the fmiling joys which reign 
Where Thamis rolls his limpid tide ; 
Where Winter’s icy fceptre melts away, 
And genial Summer claims eternal fway. 


From Windfor’s regal brow behold 
The feeding herd—the bafking fold ! 
The mighty dome, the myrtle thed, 
The ruddy fage by Plenty fed ; 
The matron in her offspring bleft, 
And youth by vernal joys careft ! 
With wonder view, and give to Bri- 
tain’g queen 
An annual tribute for the matchlefs 
fcene. 


Ye bards, unite your grateful chord— 
Imperial Virtue’s beft reward; 
Aufpicious Peace improves your lays, 
Aad joins in Britain's annual praife. 
© let your loftieft fhells proclaim 
Your queen—your royal Charlotte's 
fame. 
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To Mifs E——ps, of Blakenbam, near 
_  Apfwich, Suffolk. 
A’ when imprifon’d in a cage, 
The feather’d fong fter{pends his rage, 
And ftruggles to get free ; 
So has my rebel heart aflay’d 
To break the chains that you have made, 
And 'fcape from love and thee. 
But ah! too hard the tafk I find, 
Such beauty with fuch virtue join’d, 
What bofom can withftand ? 
All other fetters may be broke, 
Be forc’d by the compulfive ftrokey 
Or yield to flight of hand. 


Jhove’s bands alone can baffle art, 


No medicine can affuage the fmart 
His barbed arrows give. 

Pity me then, and eafe my pain, 

Reftore the wretch your eyes have flain; 
© {mile ! and bid me live. 

No more with fkill and laws profound, 

Wiill I attempt to cure the wound 
That you alone can heal ; 

Proud of my chains I'll gladly own, 

Your fov’reign fway ; and you alone 
I'll ferve with fervent zeal. 

BASHFUL CONSTANT. 











To Mi/s B : 
AND muft I then my lovely fair 
For ever be depriv’d of thee, 
And muft that graceful form and air 
No longer then have charms for me, 
Muft prudence all thofe joys impede 
Which friendly nature had in ftore ! 
Have cruel friends indeed decreed 
That J thall never fee thee more ! 
Ah! dear Maria, how muft I 
Reflect on all thy pleafing charms, 
That heav'nly face—that {parkling eye, 
And yet not with thee in my arms. 
Inftruct me then, my charming maid, 
Like thee, my paffion to fubdue, 
But ftill let gui/tle/s friendthip aid 
Each thought—cach figh—’twixt me 
and you. G. B. 





EPITAPH. 
On a Country Squire, buried in the Poets 
Corner, in Weflininfler Abbey. 
BE NEATH this ftone there lies a tkull, 
Which when it breath’d wzs won- 
derous dull; 
But now ’tis dead and doom’d to rot 
This fkull, as wife, pray is it not? 
As Shakfpeare’s, Newton's, Prior's, 
Gay's, 
The wits, the fages of their days.—~— 


FOKEIGN 
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EXELL LE AEAEL AEE TELAT ELLY 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Hamburgh, Nov. 30. _ 
HE lat news received ae lieutenant 
Egede, who is employed to go on 
the aifttocr? of Old Gnetdland, and who 
at prefent is near Iccland, informs us, that 
he has given up all hopes of fucceeding in 
his project. 

Cusens, Nov. 30. The proteftants of the 
confcflion of Augfburg, as well as the 
reformed ones e@ablifhed here, were, we 
know, obliged to go one or two miles out 
of this city to bs orm the duties of their 
religion. Meffrs. Frederick Charles Pel- 
teticr, John David Herftadt and Co. pro- 
teftant merchants here, having an entire 
confidence in the paternal! folicitude of our 
venerable magiftrates, refolved, with other 
citizens of their religion, to propofe pre- 


fenting avery refpecttul memorial, tending | 


to obtain permillion to build a houfe of 
prayer in this city, for the practice of their 
worthip, with leave to erect an adjoining 
building for their {chools, and a habitation 
for the minifter. About 70 inhabitants of 
the fame religion figned the memorial with 
the greateft joy, and yciterday the fathers 
of our city very gracivuily agreed to the 
following refolution : 

The magiftrates of this free and impe- 
rial city mof gracioufly grant the petition- 
ers permiffion to build therein a temple 
orhoufe of prayer for the praciice of their 
worhhip, and to add thereto w building for 
their Ehools, aud a habitation for their 
minifter. 

As foon as the decifion of thefe vene- 
rable magiftrates was known, a number of 
Roman catholic citizens fincereiy cougra- 
tulated the proteitants upon their fuccets, 
and tears of joy and gratitude flowed on 
every fide. 

Madrid, Dec. 1. Sir Robert Lefton, the 
Englith chargé des affaires, having de- 
manded, by erder of his court, the reafon 
of the naval armaments going on in the 
ports of this hingdom, and having re- 
ceived the mo explicit anfwer, has dif- 
— a mefflenger home with the fatis- 

aCtory exvlanation. 

Genes, Dee. 2. The la? leteers from Tue 
rin announce an approaching accommo- 
dation with the king of Sardinia. We are | 
allured, that our cuvoy extraordinary at 


| 





will confolidate that harmony which ou 
in fact, never to have been difturbed, 
Bruffels, Dec. 6. We learn that a num 
ber of Dutch fugitive patriots here hay 
addreffed Mr. Hop, their high mightineffey 
minifter at this court, informing him tha 
they defire to return to their country, by § 
have no money to defray their: expeneg | 
home, and requeft him to furnith them 
with fome. Mr, Hop having informed 
their high mightineffes of it, and defirej 
permiffion to furnifh them with money, 
their high mightinefles have ordered th 












fums he fhall lay out fur that purpofe to be F 


repaid him. 


Venice, Dec. 16. An order of the fenate : 


has jutt been given for reinforcing the fleet 7 


now on a cruife among the iflands at the 7 


mouth of the Adriatic, with fix men of 7 
war, three ef which are to be of 60 guns 
Franckfort, Dec. 11. The elector of Maye 
ence, has not only given liberty to the pro | 
teftants te open churches, but has agreed 
to their being admitted to civil functions, 
and in cenfequence, he has appointed the 
Lutheran doctor Graberg to be one of the 


countellurs of the regency, being the firk | 


example of the kind fince the yeaf 4709. 
Mogadore, Dec. 12. The Englith conti 
having agreed with the emperor, and fixed 
a pian for the future ransom of all Chri 
tians flaves, the fubjects of his Britannic 


Ss 





a: 


majelty, an annual exchange will take | 


place, and the firit is to be in February. 
Hague, Dec. 21. The deputirs frem 
their high mightinefies having examined 


> 


the refointion of the ftates of Utrecht, ree | 


fpeting the compliment to be paid the 
king of Pruflia, made their report on the 
sothult. by which they have inftrudted M. 
Rheede, their envoy extraordinary to the 
cou't of Berlin, to acknowledge to his 
Pruffian majefty, in the warmeft terms, the 
kind alliance of his troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Brunfwick, whereby 
her ferene highnefs the princefpof Orange 
has received the fatisfaction which was due 
for the infult offered to her perfon, by 
thofe who had plunged the republic into all 
the horrors of a civil war. Their high 
nughtineiies have alfo ordered the like ate 
knewledgement to be made to the king of 
Great Britain for his kind interference @ 


the faid court has concluded a treaty of their behalf, and their hearty defire to ene 
anuty between the twe fates, which, by tec inte a ttrict alizance with his majefty. 


Gaing ther jimits to recaprocal fatisfactidn, | 


3 





On the 26th ult, the emperor ordered his 
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ambaffador at Berlin, the prince de Reufs, 


9 congratulate his Pruffian majefty, in his 


name, upon the happy turn of affairs in 
Holland; and to declare at the fame time, 
that his imperial majefty highly approves 
of the wife meafures that have taken place 
in the United States, in order to fecuic a 
permanent tranquillity. 

The ceremony of changing the regeficy 
at Amfterdam, was performed there on the 
gth ult. in the greateft order, auridft the 
loudeft huzzas. Out of 36 regiments 23 
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have been depofed, and their places filled 
by thofe who were friends to the prefeut 
ettablifhment. 

Retterdam, Dec. 25. Friday morning ar- 
rived here the commiffioners from the 
prince Stadtholder for changing the regen- 
cy. They difembarked from their yacht 
under the difchas ze of cannon, and in fight 
of a great concourle of people. They were 
complimented with great ceremony by the 
burgomatters. 











DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON, Dec. 24. 

T has been mutually agreed between 

this country and France, to appoint com- 
miffiuners on each fide, with full powers 
to fee that the condition of the conven- 
tion, which ftipulates fo? the reduction of 
the navies, be carried completely into ef- 
fe&. Monf. Bougainville is appointed, on 
the part of France, to undertake the execu- 
tion of this employment in England ; and 
Mr. Rogers upon the fame duty on the part 


_ of Gteat Britain in Franec. 


The following is the yi of the produce 
of the cufloms, excife, amps, and inci- 
dents, as delivered into the Exchequer, for 
the weck ending the 22d of Dec. 3787; 


Cultoms £- 420432 11 3 
Excife 123729 © O 
Stamps 309344 0 © 
Incidents 37,5504 6 6 





£- 241,079 17 9 
BIRTH-DAY. 

19. Yefterday being the day appropriated 
for the celebration of the queen's birth, the 
ufual ceremonies were obferved in refpect 
to the ringing of bel's, firing of guns, ke. 

In the morning the prince of Wales and 
duke of York paid their refpe&ts to their 
majefties and the princefles at Buckingham 
Houfe, where they breakfafted. 

The king, queen, and princeffes came 
early to St. James's. 

The drawing-room was uncommonly 
brilliant and crewded. 

His majefty, when he came toSt. James's 
was drefled in a fuit of regimenta!s, of the 
new uniform of the ftaff; and appeared in 
the evening ina {uit of brown velvet, richly 
embroidered, and was extremely chearful. 

The prince of Wales was arrayed in a 
fuperb drefs:———the coat was a pale ruby 
ground, covered with a rich work of white 
and Gilver, beautifully embroidered down 
the feams with filver;——the ftar of St. 
George was formed of brilliants; ——the. 

alfo was of diamonds;——the wail- 

AN. 1788, . 
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coat was of white and filver, highly rich 
and beautiful. The hat in which his 
highnefs appeared in the evening at the 
ball, had a beautiful brilliancy. 

The duke of York appeared in a fuit of 
regimentals, with the decorations of the 
order of the Garter, in rich jewellery. 

His highnefs at the ball appeared in a 
rich gala (uit, of a bright purple ground, 
fplendidly embroidered. 

The duke of Gloucefter wore a rofe- 
coloured fancy velvet; and his brother of 
Cumberland, a moufe-coloured fatin, em- 
broidered. The queen, as is ufual on her 
own birth-day, was plain, and clegantly 
dreffed, without ornaments; her majefty's 
train was a black and orange {mall-figured 
velvet; the petticuat of orange fattin, was 
covered with a whity crape, in velvet 
firipes, with a broad border of rich black 
lace at bottom. 

Her majefty and the three princeffes 


, wore caps clegantly decorated with white 


plumes of feathers, and {mall {prigs of arti- 
ficial flowers, “placed with muck tafte ;— 
their ribbands white, orange, and blue. 
The princefs royal wasin a royal purple 
and filver tifflue; the petticoat, of the fame 
filk, was covered witha rich embroidered 
crape, of a finall beautiful pattern, in pur- 
le and filver, ornamented with rich em- 
troidered bows, taffels, filver fringe, &c: in 
2 {uperior ftyle of neatnefs and fancy. 
The princefs Augufta was in an orange- 


-colour and filver tiffuc, trimmed with s 


beautiful embroidered crape, in purple, 
green, and filver. 

The princefs Elizabeth wore a coquili- 
cot filver tiflue, the fame pattern as 
the princefs Augufta’s. The ornaments 
were entirely white and filver, of the fineft 
embroidery, filver fringes, taffels, &c. 

An affemblage of ——- women, in the 
ball-room, at the head of whom may be 
placed the princefles, offercd to the eye 
one of the moft enchanting fpedtacles ever 
beheld; and a gaicty occalloned by the 

it prefence 
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ence of the heir apparent and his royal 
sess diffufed an anumation through the 
dancing circle. 

Their majefties and the princeffes enter- 
ed a little atter:nine, preceded by the effi- 
cers of flate. : 

The ball was opened by the prince of 
Wales and princefs royal. The minucts 
were in the following order : , 


: Princefs Royal. 
Prince of Wales, Princefs Avguli. | 
Duke of York. Princefs Elizabeth. 


Lady Cath. Beauclerk. 
Duke of Cumber- { Lady Cath.Beauclerk. 
land, LadyCharlot. Gordon 

The minucts continuing to almoft half 
paft eleven, two country dances only were 
went down, cight couple danced — the 
three firft of whom were as follow: 

Prince of Wales, Princefs Royal. 
Duke of York, Princefs Augufta. 
Duke of Cumberland, Princefs Elizabeth. 

The ceuntry dances continued till twelve, 
when they broke off, and the royal family 
retired. The dances were the Herriot 
and Mrs. Cafey. 

Hull, Jan. 2%. At a.numerous and re- 
fpeable meeting of the principal inhabi- 
tants of this tuwn and neighbourhood, en 
Saturday laft, ic was unanimoufly refolved 
to petition parliament in behalf of the 
wretched natives of Africa, who, tranf- 
ported from their native country, are 
fubje& to the cruel tyranny of tafk- 
mafters: and there can be no doubt but 
that the principal towns which have been 
fo audibly diftig uithed in every queftion 
where the free: om of our country or the 
rights of human nature were concerned, 
will adopt the meafure. 

23. A putrid fever has, fince the month 
of November, been dreadfully prevalent in 
Effex and Suffolk. 

The intenfe froft, and fall of fnow,which 
commenced at the above places near the 
end of December, gave a very defireable 
check to the progrefs af the difeafe, which 
‘Was then fo prevalent, and it was for fome 
time hoped that its attacks would have en- 
tirsly cedfed; but, unhappily, a change in 
the atmeiphere, and a return of the fever, 
took place neatly together. It is, however, 
fume fatisfaGion to add, that the effe@s 
ef this diforder have, fince its retutn, 
been lefs malignant than upon its firft ap- 

earance. 

Colchefter, although it did not wholly 
efcape the attacks of this potent malady, 
felt bry of its = ge than molt of the 
neighbouting towns. Ipfwich efcape 
ferably IL” : artes 

In the Hundreds of Effex, the difeafe 
@xerted Much of its bancful influence, and 
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generally made its firft attack on thé thray 
of the patient; but the inftances in whig 
it proved fatal were not fo minty as migh 
have been expected. 
24. The cauft of the poor enflaved ne 
is warmly e{poufed by the eftablithed clergy 
as the following extract from the bithopal 
London's anfwer to the addrefs of thofey 
his diocefe fully fhews : 
















































Extract of the bifhop of London’s anfwe A 
to theclergy’saddrefs.—‘* Y ou have teuched Ki 
upon another topic, which is, I confefs, th eatits 
near my heart to be paffed over altogethr He a ve 
unnoticed; I mean your allufion to th hard 
wretched condition, both temporal agg | ‘arri' 
fpiritual, of the African flaves in the Brith 9am fhor 
Welt-India iflands. My fentiments on tha T 


ayn. and adopted by the clergy of 
rft city in the world, affords me inex 
fible comfort and fatisfaction, and mu 
infinite weight to every argument in ther fy min 
favour. wet ¢ gracious and equal fy. pa vel 
ther of the whole human race fpecdily a thir 
complith your wifhes aud mine!” 

25. The king of Pruffia has delivereda) 9 bef 
refcript to the emperor, ftating that | @ fho 


fubject are well known : to find at rin 


cannet remain an unconcerned {pectator af | 7 tOW 
the emperor’s marching fuch bodiesofi ) gu? 
troops te the borders of Turkey, and tri. = cor 


ing that he will not perfevere in a defn > clo 
fo inimical to the general interefts of th 
Germ4nic body, and which muft oe 0 


the -peace which happily fubfifted in | aif 
part of Europe. — 

29. khrcurhy by motion of the a @5 Po 
torney-general, ford George Gordon wa 9) &° 
brought up from Newgate, for the purpolt | © br 
of receiving fentence upon the two hbeb | ho 
of which he had been found guilty. é a 

Previous to the court proceeding to pals | ft 


fentence, Meff. Dalhoufe and Wood, ai © 2 
counfel for lord George, attempted to mr — 
tigate the feverity of the fentence about (0 © 
he paffed, both in regard co the fubje’ se 
matter of the indi€tments, and the fuble | > 
quent conduct of his Ivrdfhip in going 


broad, inftedd of waiting the fiial dete 
mination of the court. Afterwards 5 } 
court proceeded to pafs fentence to the fob © 4 


lowing effeat : -— ri 
Upon the firft inditment on which : 
lord hip had been cohvicted, namely, as a 


2 af 

thor of a libel agaiiift the queen ed Frange . 
and M. Barthelemy—the court fente 4 
his lordihip to tlofe confinemént in hsm BPs 
jefty’s gaol of Newgate for the term & ‘ 
three years from the date of hisfentence. “HR 4 
On the fecond indi&tment, viz. the let “HP 4. 
ters (fuppofed by his lordihip to have bed = 
addreffed to him, but which proved to hate 
t 





been the produGion uf his own upon = 
the feverity and injuftice of die cal : 


‘ 
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B eants of the Bahama iflands have received 


of this Kingdem, the fentence of the 
aoa wat, that front ahd after the ¢ ira- 
tion Of his formér féntente, he fhould re- 
maitt iri cuftody for two years, ‘be fined in 
the fum of sool. and find fecurity for his 
behaviour for fourteen years from the 
date of his final releafe, himfelf in the fur 
of 1¢,000l. and two fureties in the fam of 
25001. cach. : 
AMERICAN NEWS. 
King flow, Jamaica, 04.20. The inhabi- 


a very valuable acquifition in a number of 
hardy indeftrious fettlers, who have lately 
arrived anicngft them from the Mufquito 
fhore. : a 2 

The little ¢ommercial enmities and jar- 
rings amongft the American fates is in 
nothing more apparent than _in the differ- 
ence of their port-chargeés on Britifh veffels; 
for When a fchooner pays. 40s, “at Wil- 
mington, in the Delaware ftate, the fame 
veffel would pay rol. at Philadelphia, only 
thirty miles above it. 

47. On Sunday laft, about twenty minutes 
before’ thrée in the afternoon, a very fevere 
fhock of an earthquake was felt in this 
town, Port Royal. and many parts of Li- 
guanea; the thotion was undulatpry, and 
coutinued full half a minute: thé.town- 
clock and many private ones were ftopped 
by the concuffiun, and the church-bell was 

ferved to ftrike diftin@ly two or thrée 
different times. ' 

The earthquake was véry fenfibly felt at 
Port Royal; and we art affured, a young 
gentleman, who was ftariding upon a draw- 
bridge in that tuwn, which connected a 
houfe with the furface of the new ftone- 
wall built in general Campbell's admini- 
fttation, was thrown down by the bridge 
giving way, aod had one of his legs bre- 

et ; 


1. 

Monivgo-Bay. On Sunday afternoon,ahout 
twenty mintites after two o'clock, a fevere 
e*rthquake was felt in this and the-neigh- 
bouting parifhes: it began with a rumblin 
noife, which was facceeded by concuflions 
that refeinbled the explufion of diftant 
thunder, It lafted about ten or twelve fe- 
cords; bat the earth wis {ten to undulate 
for forme tithe after, The inhabitants of 
this town were more or léefs alarmed by 
the tottering of the houfes; but we do 
not hear of any ill confequences. The 
veffels in thé harbour were fenfible of the 
agitatioh. We apprehend the fhock has 
been général throughowt the ifland, and, 
we hope, ia no worfe degtée than this part 
has experienced; but it may not be ini- 
Proper to obferve, that, owingto the feve- 
tity of the ‘fhotk, a fomber of clocks in 


Births ana Marriages. 


si 
BIRTHS, 
‘an. 2. Thie Jady of Cha, Prefton; ef of 
Ipfwich, of a daughter.—-The lady.of Hen. 
infell, efq. of Charlortesitr, Rathbone-P 1. 
of @ daughter.—3. The lady of Ja.. Francis) 
ef. of Conduit-flr. of -a fon.—-q. The lay) 
of Laur. Coles, cfy. of Erudenci-ftreet, of a 
fon.—1o0, The right.hon. lady Verngp, of @ 
daughter. —11. The Jady of, the hot? John 
Byng,ofDuke-ftr. Manchefterfq.ofa a : 
tét.—- 14. The lady of the hon. Fred, Lumley, 
of a fon,—19. Lady Palmeriton, of afoni—) 
The lady of L. Macnally, efq. of a daughter.’ 
MARRIAGE SS ’ 
Yan. 1. Hen. Bruen, efq. of Oak Parkg 
Carlow, io Ireland, to mifs Knot.—Le 
Gendre Pierce Starkie, efq, ‘to mify Char- 
lotte Precdy, of Brington, .Northampton- 
fhire,—Pet, Rambin, M. D. to Mrs..Mary 
Rowlon, of Kriftel._—Wm. Cole, efg, of Co- 
véntry, to mifs Hartwell,—Rich. Walkers) 
efq. of Liverpool, to mils Wilfon,—-Therev. 
Jof. Brookfbank, of the City Road, to mifs) 
Shtimpton.—Fran. Burton, efq, of Lin+* 
coln’s-inn, to mifs Halhead, of Durham.— 
2. John Langley, efq. of Gainfborough, to) 
mifs Juliana Walker, of Hull.—-Edw.Allen; » 
efq. of Greenwich to mifs Taphill—John 
Freeland, ef. whee 7st eh eg 
to mifs Stebbing, of Clare; Suffolk.—Tho. 
Kempe, cfq. of Buckingham, to mifs Euge- 
nia Salter.—Geo, Bund, efq, of. Bury St. 
Edmund's, to mifs Palmer.—3. John Bailey, 
efq. of Guildford, to mif> Shaw.—Francis 
Newrhan, efg. of Nerth Cadbury, to mifs 
Hoare, of Alton, Dorfetth,—W il. Richards, 
efq. of Penglais, Cardiganfh. to mifs Anne 
Rivett, of Derby.—Tho. Pitt, efq. to mi®- 
Legh,of High Legh, Chefhire,— —— Hare 
ris, cid. of § ters. to mifs Richardfon. 
Walter Scott, efq. of Grenada, to mifs. 
Slater, of Bradford.—Therev. Mr. Roberts 
fon, of Dewibury, to mifs Afhworth; of 
Gilderfham.—The rev. Mr, Huggifon, of 
Clayton-le-Moors, to Mrs. Ho of 
Burnley, —4. John Rich. Baker, ef the 
Inner Temple, to mifs Page, of ° 
—s. Alex. Woodward, cfg, of Liv l, 
to mils Overend, of Fang Wil Villiers 
Lewis, efy. to the hon, mifs. Matilda Sts 
Johti.—6. Tho. Lee, efq..of Walworth, to 
mifs Clarifla Anne Keyes.—7. John Man 
by, efq. of Bead’s , Effex, to mifs Har- 
riot Maria Cliffe, of Glanford-bridge, Lin- 
colnfh,—James Autftin, efq. of Lauucefluny 
Cornwall, to mifs Goring.— James Relton, 
vicar of Shirburn, to milfs Rudge.aAbra~ 
ham Mello, efg. of Fenchurch-firy to mifs 
Saunders, of Highgate.—8, Rich..Lowndes, 
efy. of mie » to mifs — 
Hayward, efq. of Breadeftr. to mifs. Mann, 
of Red Lion-fqu.—John Nicholl, regtor of 





this town were ftoppcd, 


Remenham, Berks, te the hon. mils Mary 
9 Flower. 
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poke Gibbs, ch Darou, : | Paster . 
10 Ai oh rector of ery iewham.—Capt. T 


Levant trade.- 6. . Fran. 


M.A. le@urer Weftsmafter.— ames G 
ray ofa.of Pi Pies —~ Mifs Wakely of 


fetdge — MP »vicaruf HighW 
Bucks.—7 a Farrer, efq. of Ponte | 
Yorkth. 8, om | 


Hera 


chi en a aeecs 


g- Wil. Rawlins Semen cig atari 
ag? othe 55" 5 efq. ercellonae 
tom Ww Tyne.—Edw Nelthorpe, Sca 
efq. mifs | Lincolnfh.—10. Duncan Gran efq. tre 
A. B. of C, | res—-Mifs Sayer, of Croydon.— Willig | 
to mift Jones, of | Prince, Ligh of Henlcy-upon-Thamese © 
17. Lord Petre ee = of Nottingham 
oward,of G — 


ef. of Manchefter, to mifs a he. + Fe th of Lifmoreme | 
Mary Smith. —-— Cuthbertf efq. of wat efq. af Manone, anme _ 
brett a age Baca |S Charles Greenwood, efq. of Wa 
Ohar.. Hofkins, efq to mifs Eliz. Evans, of eer St atx of Su 
Croydon.—Geo. efq. of the Excife- efq ‘of \fleworthan’t 
office, to Mrs, Meager, of 14. Me Col, | ohn Peters. — Capt. James Sin 
Strand. clair. Chagy? Lacy, of ear Mrs. 2 
DEATHS. - Hen, © 
Dee. 7. Mis. Purkis, of St. Martin's,Stam- tof Coventry-fr. Wil. Dea, | 
ford.— Yea. t. Hen Powers, efq. of Chef- . of $ -—Mrs. 
i ap Pinfold, efq. of Berks.—Mrs. | ry «Mrs. Ponton, of : 
«John Berens, | fea.— John Bacon,A.M. of 
tr. —Wil. ‘Tyffen, efqof | Suffelk.— Lock Rollinfon, efq.of fi 
Lady ‘Trevelyan, of Taunton, ton, Oxford ~ Sir Wil. Caftletoa, bart 
Mrs. Southcote, ef the Circus, Bath. —2. Douglas, efq. of Park-ftreet= 
Hen. aries of Wellington.—Cha. Mrs, Stuart Stuart, of elfen. <- Mrs. Amelia & 
“a of Conduit-ftr.—Geo. Berri- | dams, of Panton-ftr. seumenea ae 


Leeds.—Bern. Sm efg.of | Highmore, efq. of Knareficrough. 2 - ’ 
Baitow, Linc -—Ofmond Waller, efq. remiah siete efq. of W a 
apt. Rion the. ef Werdebiccos , fq. of Pies *Taflaert, of Spring Gardens, 
—Wil. W a wm efq. of Hatfield, 
bx > chy, of Brom Brompton — . Ja. Bankes, | — John Adaths, efq. of Stanton Wick, Bath 
arket.— Wil. , efq. of th “15. James Spurges) —s of ee 
ne, 


—~Joha Fielder, cfq.of Brewer-fr. M of Hammer 
i na eiq. of Swaliow-fir.— Ja. Perky ait The, Mallet, “tat of Taunton, So 


, ef, of Great Titchficld-ftr.— mente th. —Mrs, Manthip, of veen's-fqh 
wife of capt. Bulkeley.—John | Bloomfbury.—R.Shaftoe, ef ving | F 
ier ae cachut w _ Northumberland-—Mrs. Dew, of Cavem : 


ille, rector of Eaft Langdon, | dith-fqu.—16. Tho. Palmer, efq. of 
Edw. Chefter, reftor of Kelve- te Ted Crompton, ten. i 


_ Barnes Scott, cfg. sawich, E Derby.—1 
of adbory.— Sum ef. of Danby: Norfolk-fit. Strand.— ~~ Stayth, eff 
Yore, Yorkih.—Sir John Home, bart. | Bath—Mrs, Eliz. Whalley, of 
ef of Carronbank, « 


( 
; 
‘ 
&. 


Lancafhire—Mira. og of N. 

— 13. Mr. Pillon, author ve “ He wen | ¥ 
be a Soldier,” &e.—Tho. Star al- ‘ 
derman of Norwich.—zo0. Arth. 

+ | Sestbape’ ote. Tho. Moots, 6 


“aie 








